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THE PURPOSE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


LL’ all questions of method and 
policy, a system can only secure or 
Maintain its place in the general 

—— of human affairs if it shows itself 
© de in accord with what is 
assumed to be covered by the cod sana 
the greatest good of the 
Pre Exception may be taken to 
nis phrase as a mistaken mode of expres- 
ing the thing most desirable, indeed it is 
a clumsy generalisation, but it must be 

to serve even though it is not quite 


‘logical formula for relative values, 


ore applying this principle to 





architectural competitions, we must 
briefly take stock of the various intentions 
of those who have in the past been in the 
habit of promoting competitions. Putting 
aside those vitiated in their intention by 


some dishonesty of purpose as unfortu- 


nate exceptions having no bearing on 
general principles, we can limit ourselves 
to those promoted with a single-minded 
intention of securing the best result for 
the object in view. 

Now, the ideals of the average promoter 


are naturally limited according to his 
poo be Salon of a hae 


in design and subsequent convenience in 
use will probably take first place in these 
ideals, a critical appreciation of artistic 
values coming @ long way behind. The 
assessor, in the promoter’s mind, is the 
man who will be able to select the design 
best fulfilling the requirements he (the 
promoter) has stipulated for, and some 
assessors have felt so strongly this point 
of view as to openly that they 
considered it their duty to identify 
themselves in their atti of mind 
with the intentions of their employers, 
The more usual position for the assessor, 
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however, is for him to himseif 9s 
entitled to give artistic claims a somewhat 
higher value than would be instinctively 
allotted to them by the layman ; but 
even then, as a judge, he will 

consider that he 1s only carrying out the 
terms of his appointment in selecting 
what is to his mind the best designs 
having sole regard to the true interests 
of the promoter. Taking these as the 
lines on which yrs Bayo are usually 
assessed, we may fairly say that promoters 
institute them for their own benefit, and 
that the system of professional assessing 
gives them more or less the kind of design 
they expect. : 

We are not, at the moment, concerning 
ourselves with the capacity of the assessor 
or the advantages of the jury verses the 
individual. These issues do not affect 
the question of the true purpose of the 
competitive system. It is a very preva- 
lent opinion that this purpose is to secure 
the best value to the promoter, indeed the 
American Institute has gone so far as to 
give official expression to this view. 

It is this view we feel to be open to 
doubt, The R.I.B.A, displays a greater 
breadth of outlook in pronouncing that 
competitions are to be regarded as a 
means of promoting the interests of 
architecture, a definition sufficiently 
comprehensive, but which demands a 
certain amount of explanation. Does it 
mean, for instance, that by taking part 
in &@ competition a man improves his 
power of design? This may be true, 
but there are also other educational 
methods of as great or greater value. 
Does it mean that by giving opportuni- 
ties to untried men it throws open the 
door to all the ability available? This, 
again, may be true, but the devil’s 
advocate once more retorts that com- 
petitions as practised degrade the finer 
shades of genius. The axiom that com- 
petitions are in the best interests of 
architecture could only be accepted 
without reservation were they dealt with 
on the broadest architectural basis, and 
we propose to show that this is by no 
means the case at the present time. 

To start with, the interests of pro- 
moters, even where they demand the 
best, are not necessarily the interests of 
the public ; to take an example, it may be 
desirable to give up a portion of the site 
to improve the surroundings or the effect 
of the building at the cost of perhaps a 
little more compression in the plan of the 
buildings themselves than might other- 
wise have been desirable. We could 
quote several instances in which this line 
has been adopted by competitors, but not 
one in which it has led them to success, 
Again, sometimes the best course from 
the civic aspect might dictate a broadly- 
spreading treatment in lieu of a more 
compact and economical one, while other 
instances might be quoted to show that 
the more limited interests of the promoter 
cannot be identical with those based on 
public amenity. 


Leaving this side of the question, we 


will take up another aspect. It may be 
claimed that the interests of architecture 
are best promoted by the exploitation of 
the most imaginative artist, but in the 
modern competition how would Dance’s 
design for Newgate fare against one 
showing a 15 per cent. economy in cost 
and better facilities in its scheme of 





control? As things are at present, awards 
are almost iervatintly made on too narrow 
pear ve lmnore are afrid 19 
the palm to a design possessing obv. 
defects, even when these are remediable, 
though it may appeal to their architec- 
tural instinct as artistically more inspir- 
ing than any other submitted. If the 
R.I.B.A. contention that competitions 
are promoted in the interests of architec- 
ture is to be maintained, this attitude is 
untenable, but, as a rule, the decision 
cronies aul te Seg en seaeee 

romise, e feeli assessor 18 
that he eall auliek wha peals to him as 
the best architecture, only if it does not 
prove too ive. 

kuaths Cae of the case demands 
consideration, namely, the influence of 
competitions on the education of the 
architect. The standard of architectural 
ability cannot be regarded as a matter of 
indifference to the public, and we 
can fairly claim that the chief merits of 
the competitive system are that, if 
properly conducted, a competition urges 
men to exercise their faculties. to the 
utmost, and at the same time throws open 
the door to the whole profession to offer 
of their best to the world at large. Look- 
ing first at the educational value of the 
system, we may unhesitatingly declare 
that this is the most important function 
of the competition, more than counter- 


. balancing the loss of time and money to 


the profession so frequently set out as a 
serious, if not a conclusive, argument 
against the practice. 

Now, this educational value is bene- 
ficial in a greater or less degree according 
as the awards are made in the interests 
of architecture or in those of architecture 
“* adulterated,” as it were, with those of 
an inferior quality, such as economics 
and other concomitants of the business 
of building. If the best competitive 
designs fall short of the best to be found 
elsewhere, it must be accepted that the 
full force of the educative influence is not 
being exercised; if they do not so fall 
short, we can claim that it is. 

The advantage of the competition in 
educating the architect is hardly of more 
value than its possibilities in the way of 
educating the general public. That these 
are by no means exploited to the extent 
that they might be is by no means the 
fault of the system, and, with the increas- 
ing interest that is being taken in archi- 
tecture in general, there will inevitably 
be an increase of interest on the part of 
the public in competitive designs. We 
can hardly conceive a more illuminative 
experience for the layman than a study 
of the conduct and result of an important 
competition with the aid of a well- 
studied expert criticism of the whys and 
wherefores of the decision. 

To sum up, we may claim that the 
purpose of the architectural competition 
is twofold, and that the less important 
aim is that of securing for the promoter 
the building which most nearly fulfils 
his demands. This, by itself, would not 
be sufficient to justify this method. . The 
more im t object, and the one that 
does justify it, is the interest of the nation 
and its architecture as a whole, which is 
effected in well-conducted competiti 
by the manner in which they can educate 
the 


the lay employer into touch 


architect, educate the ing 
with the bet 
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ability, and offer opportunities { 
treatment of building outline 


acceptance of a desi : 
by influential pica 


: scarcely be made for a large Proportion of 


competitions as conducted at presen 
but the recognition of human tality 
does not preclude our arriving at 9 
decision on the abstract merits of a system 
and the achievements it mav make 
possible, 

_—o-)-2 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


interesting Presidential 
Address delivered by Mr, 
Gerald Horsley at the Archi. 


tectural- Association shows 4 
full gaa 9 of modern tendencies 
and the need for a broad outlook and a 
wider culture in dealing with the archi- 
tectural problems of the future. 

That the Association is alive to the 
necessity of reform, to keep in touch with 
the advance in education that has been so 
noticeable lately, is shown by the appoint- 
ment of Professor Pite as Director of 
Education, with a view to a more complete 
reorganisation of method. = 

As the President states, “ The develop- 
ment of this scheme might necessitate 
at some future time such a co-ordination 
of the means of study as might lead to the 
formation of a great National School of 
Fine Art and the crafts of building in 
this country, of which our schools would 
form a recognised part.” 

This seems to strike the right note and 
to be the true ideal towards which the 

licy of the Association should be 
Seed. Indeed, it may be said that, 
if the Association does not wish to outlive 
its sphere of usefulness, it is the only 
possible ideal. 

There may be some who regret the 
change of the old order—but what 
avails it to regret the inevitable? The 
Association was started under very 
different conditions to those which obtain 
to-day. No systematic training was 
then possible, no day schools existed. 
To pitchfork a boy fresh from school into 
a busy office, with permission to pick 
up any scraps of stray information he 


to find lying about, was con- © 


sidered the height of wisdom, and the 
best method to produce worthy successors 
to William of Wykeham or Inigo Jones. 
Few students had the President’s good 
fortune to be placed in the care of a 
istinguished artist. 
ee such conditions it was natural 
that the organisation of the Architec- 
tural Association should take the form 


“more of a mutual aid society than of 


school. This was all that was a 

ime, but in these days it 1s 0 
cae wo somcuaale. That the Associa 
tion has recognised this and determined 
to part with old traditions in this net 
is a proof of its vitality and a promise . 
its future usefulness. As the Presiden 


“‘The most important work of 
—— a Pecan is the Schoo! of Architec 
ture, the successor of the old voluntaly 


‘. ich the. 
of education for which 
hee ded. 
y por was primarily foun sy 
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it does not p any slavish 
we may learn much from it. The great 


architecture here and now— 
on work of the schools of the 


fature—seems to be the systematic 
study and the night understanding of 
‘the principles and theory of architecture, 
and the gradual building up of a technique, 
a definite and generally 

method whereby @ buil _may be 
made to express the ideas suitable for 
expression in architecture. | The French 
school is universally recognised to be the 
one which has the highest standard in 
this respect. We want no slavish copy- 
ing of the forms and features in which 
their theory and technique find expres- 
sion. We need to get behind the forms 
and understand the method—the point 
of view. If we must copy, let us copy 
them in this, and build up a method 
of expression suitable to our national 
requirements and different racial 
characteristics, 

In these days of technical institutes in 
which the various crafts that go to 
make up a building are everywhere so 
thoroughly taught there is a danger that 
the student may learn every craft but 
that of architecture. And, considering 
the facilities in this respect to be obtained 
elsewhere, it is just a question whether 
the Association should not concentrate 
its energies in creating a school of design, 
of architectural expression only, leaving 
the student to obtain his mathematics or 
his sanitation at institutions specially 
adapted for that purpose. 


ili. 








NOTES. 
z » THE little pamphlet on 
Pe “Cheap ” Churches, issued 
by the Incorporated 


Church Building Society, takes the form 
of the now fashionable “ ium ”” in 
that the views of several eminent archi- 
tects are extracted from their speeches 
and writings on the subject. Wholesome 
Warnings are given as to the difference 
between true and false economy, putting 
the matter even on the lowest basis of 
the practical requirements, Mr. W. D. 
Varoe affirms that cheapness in building 
Involves with unerring certainty dearness 
1, Upkeep. Further on in his remarks 
“t. Carbe makes a special note of the 
undesirable type of church in which, as 
a ' Precisely the same set of plans 
etails and the same specification 
ate used again and again, no matter what 
. Where the site or the locality.” We 
rin Mr. Carée’s conversion from the 
wo ys when his name was connected 
lithographed plans and specifica 
— Parsonages offered as models for 
kno roughout the country. We do not 
Pt if these plans have yet been with- 
ee but, if not, the fault cannot be 
e at Mr. Carée’s door’ after he has 
Xpressed himself so clearly. Mr. Charles 
byBenricealls the impression created 
ride niley’s great ch at Westminster 
ev illustration of the fact that an 
re paar plain — without i 
while Ge uay be a very noble building 
ie C. A. Nicholson. differentiates 
hon his remark that “ There is no 


atever in bui 


uilding a cheap 


é “hutch provided it be solid ant > tly 
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spacious. The harm comes in when 
people try to build showily as well as 
cheaply, when they starve the roof-tree 
so that they may gild the altar.” 





Iy another column (p. 401) 

bing =< ag jen We quote an article from 
@ contemporary that 
strikes us as exhibiting an exceptionally 
clear appreciation of the relationship 
between architect and client, generally 
as to the house, and particularly in regard 
to the garden. The article closes with 
a hint that the garden is hardly likely 
to remain just as the architect leaves it. 
Now every architect who is himself 
a gardener knows how inevitably the 
garden will in time suggest modification 
and improvement beyond what may have 
been foreseen from the start, and he will 
sympathise with a client’s desire for oppor- 
tunities to initiate in this respect. To 
begin with, the architect should know 
enough of garden work to be able to fulfil 
his chent’s demands in the same way and 
to the same degree as he would in the 
arrangement of the house, by this means 
giving what is wanted in so far as it is 
not incompatible with the harmony of the 
whole. Afterwards we should hope that 
the friendly relationship between the two 
has sufficiently cemented itself for the 
client to invite the architect’s co-opera- 
tion, just in a little sociable chat, when a 
development of the garden scheme is in 
contemplation. The proposals are not 
likely to suffer from skilled professional 
criticism ; in all probability the architect 
may be able to offer valuable suggestions, 


~ while at any rate he would have the 


opportunity of drawing attention to any 
features out of keeping with the existing 
work 





THE chronological survey 

bor cen ng low Of the City of London 
and its antiquities, in 

which the Joint Congress of the British 
Archeological Association and_ the 
London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society has been engaged, came to an 
end last week, when some monuments 
of later periods, Stuart and Georgian, 
were visited. Mr. Charles E. Keyser, 
President of the British Archeological 
Association, speaking at the Mansion 
House, expressed the wish that every- 
thing they had seen could be preserved. 
Referring to the case of Crosby Hall, 
he said it was a disgrace that it had been 


removed. Of course. As far as the City 


of London is concerned, and indeed 
as far as all those who take more than an 
architectural interest in the matter, 
Crosby_ Hall might as well have been 
destroyed outright. It possesses no 
ignificance and hardly any beauty 
where it stands. The Lord Mayor, 
than whom few tried harder to keep the 
house where it grew and stood, in reply, 
said that, as regards Crosby Hall, the fact 
that the would fetch two millions 
an acre had proved too much for them. 
nee Bey ted ©. cb . er 

id, all sorts o itions een 
nerd with a City churches. 
ow, as a community either 
we value these things or we do not. If 
not, there is nothing more to be said. 
Tf we do, however, let us value them 
at their true worth—that is to say, as 
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objects absolutely valuable—‘ absolute” 
because unique and irreplaceable. And 
let us remember that their value lives 
only so long as they stand on the 

on which they grew. With this attitude 
of mind an old City becomes an area 
on which there stand strangely- 
hillocks and cliffs of adamant. All 
additions and alterations must be in 
relation to these irremovable features. 
For the planner and improver of streets 
and public spaces these old buildings 
are as earth, soe of which advantage 
must be taken, which it is a confession of 
incompetence to remove. One sees them 
not as obstacles, but as jewels awaiting 
their setting. But, of course, if we care 
more for the number of pounds per 
acre 


THE steadiness with which 

ao occasions arise for adverse 
criticism of our central 

government authorities in 

architectural matters must be as apparent 
to our readers as it is distressing to our- 
selves. The case of Oldham Town Hall 
appears on the face of it to betray an 
attitude of petty parsimoniousness on 
behalf of those under its supervision 
by the Local Government Board which 
is surely a labour of supererogation, if 
we are to look upon it as the policy of 
the Board with regard to municipalities 
generally as they are constituted to- 
day. We say “on the face of it,” 
because it is easy to imagine the existence 
of a variety of circumstances which it 
might not be thought politic to disclose 
that would justify the | Government 
Board in the instance under considera- 
tion; but if this is the case the Board 
cannot but stand condemned for con- 
sidering secrecy desirable in affairs of 
this kind. Oldham a Town 
Hall of which apparently her citizens 
are ashamed—but we let that pass as not 
being relevant to our contention—a Town 
Hall which is at any rate inadequate 
in point of accommodation. It is pro- 
posed to remedy this by building an 
addition at a cost of about 30,0001. The 
Board has criticised the scheme, suggests 
that it is not as cheap as it might be, 
and indicates amendments which would 
reduce the cost by a few hundred pounds ; 
shear the addition, that is to say, of 
the architectural amenities which would 
render it a source of pride to the town 
and reduce it to a condition of starkness 
which would be consistent with a mistaken 
conception of “ utility.” As the Oldham 
Standard has it: “ Now, however, when 
it is proposed to do something on a 
substantial scale to supply the want, 
the Local Government Board, influenced 
by goodness knows what, must interfere 
to checkmate us. We must apparently 
attempt nothing elaborate or attractive, 
and our public buildings must remain an 
eyesore.” And again: “ None of them 
(the Town Council) thought that Mr. 
John Burns, of all men, would charge 
them with extravagance when they 
a ted to remodel the Town Hall 
along ines that would, at least, make it 
creditable to the town from an architec- 


tural int.” This, surely, is an 
outcry in the right spirit, apart alto- 
gether from the are merits 


of the scheme. 
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Thc Hans Tue British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee's report 
Palace Fire. on the Empire Palace fire 
at Edinburgh, which has been drawn 
up by Mr. Ellis Marsland and Mr. Max 
Clarke, gives a clear and instructive 
description of this catastrophe. Apart 
from the unfortunate loss of ten hives, 
the course taken by the fire shows that 
progress has been made in the con- 
struction of theatres as regards the 
separation of stage and auditorium, and 
had the arrangements of the dressing- 
rooms and their approaches been equally 
good several more lives would have been 
saved. As our readers may recollect, 
the audience all escaped uninjured, 
despite the error of judgment which 
allowed the drop curtain to be lowered 
before the fireproof one; the consequence 
being that the former was drawn out by 
the draught towards the auditorium, 
preventing the latter from coming right 
down. Even then the damage in front 
was trifling, and while this mistake 
may have contributed to the ultimate 
failure of the fireproof curtain, this stood 
for eighteen minutes—a more than suffi- 
cient time for the exit of the audience. 
We confess that we should be better 
satisfied if the curtain had not failed, 
considering that it is clearly practicable 
to design one strong enough to resist. 
In this case it hardly seems to have 
been sufficiently stiff in its construction 
and drew out of the guides, which were 
formed by a pair of Z bars screwed 
through a back plate. There appears 
no reason why the curtain should not 
run in grooves formed in brick or concrete, 
so that, if in itself sufficiently stiff, it 
could not fall away from its position even 
if the metalwork in the guides succumbed 
to the heat. 
; Tue collapse of the dam 
_ ese og at peece which has 
Pennsylvania. “2used so deplorable a loss 
of life, has called to mind 
the apparently somewhat similar disaster 
to the Connemaugh Valley dam at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, in 1889. As a 
matter of fact, the similarity is more 
apparent than real. The Johnstowndam 
was formed of clay puddle, and its failure 
was due to many years of neglect, while 
the Austin dam was a new one con- 
structed of concrete. In this case the 
information at our disposal leaves it open 
to doubt whether the failure was due to 
faulty work or to the unfortunate habit 
too prevalent in the U.S.A. of designing 
with an insufficient factor of safety—of 
cutting things too fine, to use a collo- 
quialism. The length of the dam, 
530 ft., appears to show that it must 
have been what is termed a “ gravit 
dam,” and the fact that it began to leak 





soon after its completion some eighteen 


months back points rather to faults of 
i eomagg ws 5 than of design. The full 
history of the failure will doubtless be 
studied with interest by the engineer 
whose work lies in this direction. In 
these days of reinforced concrete the 
design of the actual dam wall ts 
trifling difficulties compared with those 
involved in making a sound connexion 
between the wall and the ground on 
which it is founded. 





of Railway Servants has 
come at a somewhat unfortunate time, 
as the matters with which it is concerned 
are sub judice, but it has enabled the 
public to compare the statements made 
on the platform by the President as 
to the condition of railway servants 
and their grievances with the evidence 
offered before the Royal Commission 
by povet on both sides giving evidence 
with a due feeling of responsibility. The 
leaders are in a position of difficulty as 
regards the Irish strike, which has, at any 
rate, exhibited the inability of the Society 
which claims recognition to control its 
members in times of difficulty. The 
recent strikes and the intervention of 
the civil and military forces appear 
likely to be used in certain quarters 
as an argument for nationalisation of the 


_railways, but the intolerance expressed 


of any Government interference in trade 
disputes, coupled with the experience 
of some countries where the railways 
are State-owned, would seem to indicate 
that the remedy for the present trade 
union unrest does not lie in that direction. 





: Nor the least interesting 
ag —— in the history of 
Oxford is that relating to 

the advent of the late Cecil Rhodes. 
Although Rhodes went to Oxford with 
an unusually matured mind, there can be 
no doubt that the traditions and spirit of 
the city had a strong influence on his 
future. He himself admitted the fact, 
and - his interest in the eager he 
showed that he was red to repay 
the debt of Gaaitele” hws da bap 
when the new buildings of Oriel College, 
designed by Mr. Basil Champneys, were 
opened, Dr. Shadwell, the Provost, gave 
an interesting address on the history of 
the College, and reminded his audience 
that it was barely forty years since that 
Cecil Rhodes had applied for admission 
to Oriel. In the interval much has 
happened in South Africa towards the 
sckkovenenh of the ideals of the pioneer 
who, “ever looking North,” conceived 
vast schemes for promoting civilisation. 
But while he was engaged so strenuously 
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on the veldt he never forgot the seat af 
presen 4 vis A a sme of the Isis, and 
) 10ns, apart 
other well-known iadowmects er 
College possesses now a building whic 
i8 @ monument to the generous donors 
efforts towards the of education, 
The moral of the gift is one of significanes 
to the Empire. 
THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 
By Watrer Suaw Sparrow. 
VIIl.—ARCHITECTS AND BRIDGES. 
Arocurrects have managed to drift 


from a good many things essential to their 
servants. Fo = com. ea oie ae 

or exam tt 
be Sy acca gon took i 
all matters of domestic furnishing ani 
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is to build homes, though shop 
degrade new houses with clever 
recommending seasonal fashions. 
and railways ought to get 
the Royal Institute of British 
ore they invest money, plu: 
the good looks of several neighbourhoods, in 
the idges ; but what 
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many persons now 
within the province of architecture ? 
Civilians lift their eyebrows with astonish- 
ment if you that truth to them ; and 
some architects have declared that they 
have looked vainly for fine art even | 
historic bri This attitude differ 
tly from the 


affection for bridges 
that painters and 


ers have been = 
express. Piranesi etched bridges nobly; 
Turner's 

fro between 


wandered along them to and 
past and the present ; and 

landscapist of note has put something 

from their romance into his pictures. 

er architects may feel about scientific 

thing hateful to me 4 

ae onary cannot be blind to the 
iety of apt excellence that gives _ 


and charm to many an old bridge which for 
hundreds of years has served the passine 


like the architects of battle- 
ips, had been obliged by public opinion 
to op ier design Ss Step hoy woul 
of gunnery losives, they wour 
certainly have erode 3 many bridges having 
a much value than the industrial 
they have invented. How te 
ps piers without eget an 
. ; e su rstru 

much ; how to ines falling Arells ; what 
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an arch should be in 
temporary and swift 
stress and strain of war: 
these problems, and man others, if engineers 
had been obliged to eonventrate thought on 
their solution, could not have failed to insp 
great efforts and to bring into vogue B® 
constructive methods and powerful designs 

Conformity to definite and urgent needs 
making each useful thing as fit for its purp it 
as it well can be, is always an agent in the 
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_ (For the best description see Sir Charles A. Hartley, quoted by Professor Fleming Jenkin in 
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Bridge of Notre-Dame et Mende, Lozére, over the Lot. 


art of building. Utility does not produce 
ugliness when all the special requirements of 
every case receive from as much 
attention as they deserve, fleet of metal 
battleships is not ugly, for instance; it is 
extraordinarily impressive. E thorough 
architect recognises. utility as the basis of his 
work, and on that sure foundation he makes 
beautiful buildings. His art is tradition and 
common sense in perfect harmony with the 
needs of to-day and enriched with imagina- 
tion. Something very different appeals to 
us when we study the work of scientific 
engineers. Here, as a general rule, imme- 
diate convenience for pu of trade has 
dominated all other consi tions, with the 
result that those bri which are not 
monsters of ugliness like the Britannia 
Bridge are very often too big for their 
surroundings : and can you name even one 
which is not defenceless and very vulner- 
able? We know, too, that Parliament with 
apathetic stupidity, granted powers to railway 
companies that enabled them to deface 
thoroughfares, to destroy the beauty of 
neighbouring architecture, and to disfigure 
landscapes with much bridge-building taat 
will long remain as a national humiliation. 
Leading arc|\itects have often 
and earnestly. I may take E. M, Barry as 
“example. in his lectures from the archi- 
tural chair of t!.: Royal Academy-—they were 
delivered betwen 1874 and 1879—he spoke 


his mind on t! i — rega 

nis m question of rd- 
Ing if as a co ipromise affee by many 
pre cos! of production, the utilitarian 
Spirit, the dei ots of taste design 
that seem to b. ocpaciida maaees ‘i i 

the value of bes ty toa nation, so f 
He said, amon other things : “‘ The gg 
— of the present generation, those of 
rientifi engi ring, are not architecture, 


n ‘ing. In them actual 
necessities of ee have pri been 
con wed, with the results that may he 
‘een, for example, on we of 
h On Bridge. where old 
oe we, Possess is hemmed in_by 
surpri sie Te 

acta were felt om agen oy blic 
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public places would not be permitted ; and 
while the argument of utility must always 
have great weight, it would be carefully 
scanned, and not be permitted, as a matter 
of course, to override all other considera- 
tions. . . Take an instance of bridge- 
building. The Menai Straits are spanned by 
two bridges. The problem was the same in 
each case, viz., to carry a roadway across the 
Straits at a great height, and with the least 
ible interference with the navigation. 

he one bridge—Telford’s—-was necessary 
for the turnpike road; the other had the 
more difficult task of supporting the great 
weight of a railway. . Here we have 
the adoption of the trabeated principle of 
large iron beams laid upon supports of 
masonry, which rise from the valley beneath, 
and tower up above the beams to a height 
far exceeding that which is necessary for 
their support. I well remember the animated 
discussions in scientific circles as to the form 
and design of these beams, which were 
ultimately decided upon as rectangular tubes. 
In the many discussions of the merits and 
defects of circular, elliptical, or square 
sections, I do not recollect that a word was 
said of architectural effect. Had anyone 
ventured to t that this, too, was an 
important matter, and that an unsightly 
structure would be an eyesore for all time, 
he would have been promptly told that the 
forms to be employed were an affair of 
science alone, and that utility pure and 
simple would dietate their arrangement. Io 
the result a lovely valley was defaced by one 
of the most unsightly structures of this 


And isa one not all. Even the distribu- 
tion of metal in the section of the tubes was 
soon i and a very different desi 
for the next great work in 


science of hideous bridge building 


. I refer 

to the High-Level Bridge at Newcastle,* 
its two roadways, the one for carriages 
under the railway so that business 
may be reminded by the noise overhead 


wat: ther are natives of a very 
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of the same width, namely, 125 ft., for a 
practical mind, long used to ledgers and 
routine, likes a dull uniformity. Much ado 
was made about this bridge, and Queen 
Victoria opened it in 1849. The “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’’ described it at great 
length, giving more space to its planning 
than the frugal Romans would have granted 
to half-a-dozen great viaducts. People were 
proud that the new monster had cost 
243,0001. ; that 4,728 tons of cast-iron had 
been used for the arched ribs, and that the 
ties of wrought-iron weighed 321 tons. 
Engineers boasted that the bridge was a 
perfect example of the true bowstring arch 
in which no cross-bracing was necessary. 
And then, all at once science refused to brag 
any more ; she became thoughtful and very 
critical. This was shown in the next edition 
of the “ Ene vclopedia Britannica,” which now 
gave no more than eighteen lines to the 
High-Level Bridge at Newcastle. All the 
old praise vanished, and readers were told 
that the bowstring type could not be recom- 
mended for imitation, being essentially more 
e ive and heavier than a true girder. 
ven when we turn to those metal bridges 
that show in their design some grasp of 
zsthetic principles, we find that art and 
science have not been combined together 
after a thorough study of.all considerations 
involved in the wares of a bri As an 
example we will take the Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge, a fine work of its kind, dating 
ississippi, which 
at St. Louis flows in a single 1,600 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. deep at extreme low water. 
There are three metal arches, the middle one 
span of 520 ft., while the others are 
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the very moment when a double railway 
track across the river, and a roadway above 
for other traffic, might unite an attac’ing 
army to its supports and determine the 
issue of a critical battle ? 

These questions were not considered at all. 
Many authorities will tell you how the St. 
Louis and Illinois Bridge was built ; how the 
arches were erected gradually from each pier 
and abutment without the aid of centering ; 
how four double ribs of steel in each span 
were formed with tubes jointed butt to butt, 
and braced well together at their relative 
distances from each other : how they were 
clasped together by wrought-iron couplings 
feattahed with parallel grooves corresponding 
with similar grooves in the tubes ; how steel 
pins, varying from 44 in. to 7 in. in diameter, 
passed through the centre of the coupli 
and the ends of the tubes at every joint; 
and. how the vertical bracing between the 
upper and the lower tubular ribs, which were 
12 ft. apart from centre to centre, made the 
two members into a single arch. This and 
other information was given to Sir C. A. 
Hartley by the engineer, Captain James 
B. Eads, whose design showed a want of 
military forethought quite in accord with the 
routine of scientific bridge-building. 

For Captain Eads was no different from 
European engineers. Custom is reason either 
half awake or fast asleep, and custom in the 
modern science of engineering has never 
given any thought to the simple questions : 
“Is this bridge as fit as it ought to be as a 
safe roadway ? Could it be destroyed by a 
strike of workmen armed with explosives. 
and could a breach in any arch be repaired 
quickly for the passage of troops and 
provisions during a time of national crisis ? ” 

Instead of getting answers to these 
questions, by which the precise worth of a 
modern bridge is made evident, we have 
been assailed by details of technique and 
by the cost price of materials. We were 
expected to gape with admiration because 
Captain Eads gave 60l. per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
for 2,500 tons of steel, and 401. per ton of 
2,000 Ib. for 500 tons of wrought-iron. <A 
target of much gold for modern artillery ! 

Well, now, are we to suppose that archi- 
tects would ever be as blind as engineers have 
been to the utilitarian factors governing the 
use and worth of bridges? Would they 
have forgotten such great things as the 
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Is of war and the dangers of strikes ? 
Laaicy they have lost their care and 
for beauty in nature and in 

reading about the fate of 


Napoleon’ could 
nog ameneriptagg 2 “pny ors 
structures 


practical matters, have a — 


range of common sense that men of affairs 
never equal, Artists look at questions from 
all sides and see them amply and as a 

It is the man of affairs who isolates two or 


This decision was repeated 
Years later, when railwaymen 
civil war, the public suddenly is told 
scores of bri useful in business are i 
need of troops to guard them from the 
striking classes. Engineers built those 
bridges, for their practicalness was limited 
by routine and trade; it was mere business 
without imagination and art. : 

But the main trouble is that architects 
cannot easily regain what they have allowed 
to slip away from the control of their 
criticism. In this question of — 
engineers hold the as governing 
find in their work that degree of practical- 
ness which is patent to business minds. 
Apart from this, it will take a time to 
convince the public that bridges belong to 
the most perilous necessities of the national 
life. This was realised to some extent during 
the railway strike, but we cannot point out 
too often that a country dependent on 
imported food, and subject to periodical 
conflicts between labour and capital, must 
have bridges in all respects fit for their 
purpose as secure highways. A country with 
eut bridges would be like a man with severed 
arteries. 

What we need at the present time is 
a Committee of architects and engineers 
having for its duty the examination of all 


of working: barristers, 
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new in those forms of civj) eng; 
ig that affect national interests. It smn 
be a Committee ae, not a Committee 
KU at is to ga- 
members should devote all their 0 
impartial work and the testing of evidence 
must have no axes to grind and x, 
theories to advocate, 4¢ the 
t time, when the eeerity of architects 
a bridge newly rojected, there ; 
always a minority that te sides with te 
and the men of trade. 
these current affairs and the muddle 
that England loves one turns with pleasun 
to a few of the old bridges, 
in various ways the presence of genuine 
the Lot + Mende oy parang a 
over a! in Lozére, is hu 
Se ag 2 
t note ing for stone in the simpk 
and effective masonry. Here is a itt 
bridge that found its way into art becaus 
it was built by craftamen who loved ther 
work. It is in harmony with the coun’. 
side ; it belongs to its site and neighbourhood, 
Pull it down and tourists would feel the loss 


.of an old friend. 


As to the famous bridge of Avignon, buil 
by Saint Bénézet and the Bridge Frias 
between 1178 and 1188, its history has beer 
told many times. Only four arches now 
remain, but they are of great interest to 
students. Professor Jenkin noticed their 
elliptical outline with the radius of curvature 
smaller at the crown than at the haunch, 
“‘a form which accords more truly with the 
linear equilibrated arch than the modem 


XIIth century having arches of this kind. 
It is said that Bénézet performed miracles, 
healing the sick; but h’s eighteen arches at 
Avignon ought to have been enongh i 
satisfy his ambition. He died before his 
work was finished, in 1184, and his body was 
entombed in the Chapel of St. Nicholas 
built on the third pier. The tomb becime 
a shrine that pilgrims visited; and the 
chapel has never been injured by feuds and 
by floods. War destroyed some of the 
spans in 1385 ; three others fell in 1602 ; and 










‘ in 1670 several piers were overthrown during 


a thaw and flood that came after a very 
severe winter. The Rhone was frozen over, 
and when the ice began to melt and break 
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» issue of mg 22, 
from the year 
ith i ches, is 1,100 ft. long ; 
agrees a freestone, and the 
design js architectural, When we com 
hese venerable types of bridge tec- 
re with the spindle-shanked modernities 
to be found in Canada and the U.8.A., who 
does not feel the —s difference 
hetween our age of speed the slow 
evolution that ruled over progress when art 
4 craft had stern traditions ? 





THe annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday 
night at Tufton-street, Westminster, Mr. 


rar C. Horsley (the President) :in the 
ir. 


Thirty-six nominations for membership 
Were received, 


It was announced by the Chairman that a 
vacancy had occurred on the Council due to 
the resignation of Mr. P. W. Lowell. At 

hext meeting the Council would suggest 
a candidate for election, but under By-law 37 
‘y member could nominate a candidate. 


The Prizes, 
The President proceeded to present the 


aes. in session 1910-11 by the followine 


G. W. Home—A A. Silver Med 
A, al (see p. 401). 
Nm F. Butt—Architectural Union Company’s 


mf J. Durnford—Banisier Fletcher Bursar, 


T. F. H. White—Bani : 
Drainage and Water eoeie spn Pavey: 


- @. Shoosmith—Class of Design Pri 
nS H. Dicksee—History, First ear: Con- 
tea First Year; Geometry, First Year; 
‘s, First Year; Studio Prise, First Year. 
Ty Gults—Freehand Drawing, First Year. 
iprdon, Travelling Studentship, Second 
am We ssion Re ae Second Year; Prize 
Comma a? Smith—Scholarship, Preparatory 
hal ut. Walch—Preparatory Course; 
J. 4 plrobean Mediwval Architecture. 
Coca le—Master's Prize, Preparatory 
AB L Roberts—Sch i i 
a W. Stuart Book pilprabip. Thigh Year, 
iy org Master's Prise, Third Year. 
Pox ty Yea’ urtis—Travelling Studentship, 
- a Crow h ; . 
nth Yor Book ptter’s Prize, Fourth Year; 
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C.P.R. Bridge, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada. 


The following students have been recom- 

mended by the External Examiner, Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, for the Board of Architectural 
Education Certificate, which entitles them to 
exemption from the R.1I.B.A. Intermediate 
Examination :— 
A. 8. G. Butler. J. 0. B. Hitch. 
F. A. Crouch. L. D. Martyn. 
G. A. Fortescue. C. W. Rogers. 
B. P. Gaymer. 

The following students have been awarded 
the Association Two Years’ Course Certifi- 
cate :— 

YW. D. Archer. G. Fildes 
‘, A. Bennett 1) J Gordon 
D. E. Cruickshank. W. Harkess. 


E. 
*. G. Detmold. E. J. T. Lutyens. 
" W. Dowsett. A. B. Peermahomed. 


Presidential Address. 


The President then delivered his Presi- 
dential address, as follows :—‘‘ Before I 
begin what I may call the more serious part 
of my address 1 would like first of all, as 
your President for this session, to have 
a word with you about our Association. 
The Architectural Association has already 
travelled far upon the road towards fulfii- 
ment of the ideal of its founders. I like 
to think that that ideal was to inspire in 
its members a true love of art rather than 
a mere desire to be successful business men. 
This was the aim of a band of young archi- 
tects, the founders of our Association, sixty- 
four years ago. As the first President of 
our Society, the late Professor Robert Kerr, 
said a few years ago, when speaking of its 
origin and the conditions of architectural 
training at that time, ‘‘ The time had come 
for a stirring of dry bones. It was not the 
seniors, but the juniors themselves, who 
made the demand—that there should be 
supplied to the inquisitiveness of youth some- 
thing more up-to-date than all this 
(referring to the architectural training of 
that time). ‘“‘‘ Why not take the matter in 
hand for themselves?’ said young Charles 
Gray and others. ‘Why not, indeed?’ said 
Donaldson and Godwin, . So they did it; and 
the upshot of it has been that, not only in 
London alone, but in other centres of English 
energy, it has become a first principle in our 
professional training that the young men shall 
put their own shoulders to the wheel as an 
organised body. And well, thoroughly well, 
has it answered.” So will it ever be— 
enthusiasm is with the young. Here are a 
few figures in proof of the steady growth of 
the Association. The present number of 
members is 1,611, exclusive of those nomin- 
ated to-night. This time last year it was 
1,589. Thirty-five years ago it,was 668, show- 
ing a growth since that time of about 1,000. 

number of students also in the classes 


from the foundation in 1847 up to some ten 


years hen the schools were placed upon 
their bs alte basis, was a varying number in 
ion to the number re nee —— 
ime. 1901, when the present sc 
a Pens the number of students who 


have passed through them is about 1,500. 
These numbers surely speak well of the work 
done in furthering the aim and ideal of our 
Society. The ‘Brown Book” states the 
objects of the Association to be as follows :— 
“To promote and afford facilities for the 
study of architecture, and to serve as @ 
medium of friendly communication between 
the members and others imterested in the 
progress of architecture.’’ It goes on to say 
that the objects shall, as far as practicable, 
be carried out by means of papers and dis- 
cussions, a library, lectures and classes, a 
school of architecture, prizes and scholar- 
ships, visits to works and _ buildings, 
periodical publications, and by such other 
methods as the Council may determine from 
time to time. A goodly list. The com- 
munication between the members fostered by 
these methods has led to the formation of 
many valuable friendships, and will lead to 
a good many more, for the different societies 
within this Association which encourage 
informal but useful meetings among our 
members are all doing as well as we could 
wish. The Camera, Sketch, and Debate 
Club, for instance, has thoroughly justified 
its existence. Last session it held an excel- 
lent exhibition of very good sketches and 
first-rate photographs, and it has had some 
good debates. I believe to-day it has just 
returned from a week-end visit to Cambridge. 
IT hope we shall soon see the result of their 
sketching and photography in another exhibi- 
tion. I would commend to its members a 
consideration of the advantages of joining 
the A.A. Annual Excursion, in lieu of hold- 
ing a separate outing of their own in the 
‘same month. 


Social Activities. 


Owing to the papers which are read, and 
the discussions which follow them, at our 
ordinary meetings, these are social gather- 
ings as well as opportunities for hearing 
about something we probably knew nothing 
about before. We have gained greatly by 
the departure made last year in combining 
the alternate meetings with the Camera, 
Sketch, and Debate Club. We have had good 
_meetings and animated discussions. 1 would 
like to remind you that the pa which are 
read at our meeti are usually of a most 
interesting description. They help to widen 
a man’s general knowledge of art, and we 

to see our younger members coming 
forward and taking part in the discussions. 
The library and the periodical publications 
have made great progress in the last few 
years. A comparison between our present 
Journal and the old A.A. Notes must be 
very satisfactory to the editors of the former, 
and emphasises their admirable work. The 
** Association Sketch Book” has, I rejoice to 
say (as an old past member of its Committee 
and an old contributor I regard it with par- 
ticular affection), a new lease of life. Un- 
doubtedly the most useful and best book of 
its kind, it has at last been discovered by 
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many who previously have closed their eyes 
to its merits. In consequence of this it is 
becoming valued as it ought to be. I hope, 
as members of the Association, you will 
support it. by lending your best drawings of 
old work for publication and by subscribing 
the small sum necessary to have the volumes 
supplied to you. We have had good com- 
petitions for the prizes and scholarships. I 
am glad to tell you of an alteration which 
has been made in the conditions of the 
Travelling Studentship. Formerly this was 
reserved for those members only who had 
passed through the School of Design; now it 
is open to the competition of any member who 
is under twenty-six years of age. Page 110 
of the ‘ Brown Book” will w you that 
this prize is now more than ever well worth 
your notice. : 

With much pleasure I wish to call your 
attention to the exceedingly good provision 
which has been made for the athletic side 
of the Association. ‘Thanks to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Alan Potter gree ws — <0 
of the Committee, a very groun as 
been secured and prepared for football, 
cricket, and hockey. On a memorably fine 
and perfect afternoon last summer the ground 
was opened with much necmeagee ge by Lady 
Webb, to the great satisfaction of all present. 
Now I need not say much more about the 
Athletic Club; it can take good care of 
itself. But I will say this: We ought all to 
support it. We all have te put in much 
intellectual work nowadays, and to keep fit 
intellectually we must keep fit bodily, and 
the Athletic Club will help us in a par- 
ticularly delightful way. Do not overlook in 
your *‘ Brown Book’’ the page which gives 
you information concerning the well-known 
28th Battalion of the London Regiment, the 
‘* Artists."’ Fortunately, for the good of us 
all as citizens of this Empire, it is no longer 
necessary to tell the public school man on 
taking up his Own citizenship that it is his 
duty, if he can pass the necessary tests, to 
join the Territorial Force. The splendid 
work done by the O.T.C. in the schools of 
England has spread that knowledge wide. I 
consider we ought in this Association to 
either supply a company to the ‘“‘ Artists” 
from the fine material we have here or to 
make notable additions every year to those 
companies already existing which are mainly 
recruited from architects. As one who did 
his few years in the regiment, many years ago 
now, I can testify to the good of the work 
and the pleasure of the comradeship. In 
view of the duty to our country in this 
respect, there ought to be an effort made to 
give facilities to those students who have to 
complete their drills. 


The A.A. School. 


The large subject of the School of Archi- 
tecture I deal with more fully presently, but 
this I will say, that, after many years of 
voluntary and disinterested endeavour, the 
Association has a school which is second to 
none in this country. When I consider its 
well-thought-out scheme and many advan- 
tages I am forced to think of the more simple 
conditions which obtained wnen I and my 
contemporaries left school in order to study 
architecture, some thitty years ago. Perhaps 
you will not think me too prolix, or too much 
like the old man whom you know “ will be 
talking,’ if I recall my own beginnings and 
compare them with your own. It was my 
g fortune in 1879 to be articled for three 
years to Mr. R. Norman Shaw. You can 
guess they were happy years. There was 
much to learn, much to inspire. But at that 
time there was no organised system of educa- 
tion beyond the term of pupilage, except the 
instruction given in the evening at the Royal 
Academy Schools, in some art schools, and 
the voluntary evening classes of this Associa- 
tion. We (I speak of myself and my con- 
temporaries), or most of us, joined the Royal 
Academy Schools during the term. of our 
pupilage on submitting drawings to prove our 
fitness for admittance, and worked there in 
the evenings. On looking back I think the 
chief value of that school wor was the com- 
petitive work for the prizes. It was a good 
exercise, and lasted some time, for the 
Academy studentship alone lasted some six 
years. Travel abroad, working as an assist- 
ant, and competing for the Royal Institute 
prizes filled up our time till, some eight or 
nine years after the first days of pupilage, we 
began to practise, 
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And now, having spoken of those subjects 
which I wished first of all to mention to 
se on to speak more 

of Architecture the ob. 
education. When I was think 
address to you it oce : 
sessing. the inlientas wend oe 
quoting wing 
great King Alfred more than a 
ago. These words are ;—‘ 
that no man may understand 
wield any —_ unless he 
materials. Every craft has its 
It is true the King was wri 
power and describing the tools and 
necessary to make that power of 
noble kind. Still, the quotation, so 
to the point, as was the way of the 
ruler and law-giver, sufficiently describes 
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At the risk cube i _ 
repeating to-ni w a man. 
already know v well, i i 
address, which I have the honour as your 
President for this year to make you this 
evening, to refer to the work-.of the Associa- 
tion and to the influences which now affect 
it, and to those further influences which 
might be brought to bear u it. Although 
the risk I have mentioned present, I am 
the more emboldened to speak on this theme 
because we have amongst us several new 
members, who are fresh to the conditions of 
life in our Association and unacquainted with 
some of the movements influencing the current 
of art life in this country. 

Now, the most important work of the 
Association is the School of Architecture, 
the successor of the old voluntary system of 
education for which the Association was 
primarily founded. The present method of 
education consists, as you all know, of a 
four years’ course, divided into two years in 
the Day School and two years in the Evening 
School, during which latter period the student 
is articled to an arcaitect in practice. By 
this means the careful plage os | training 
in the first two years in this school leads up 
to the combined office and school training in 
the succeeding two years, a combination 
obviously of the utmost value to the student. 
This course of instruction is an admirable 
one so far as it goes; the details and effect 
of its working are always being most care- 
fally watched by the head master and educa- 
tional staff, and by the Council of the 
Association, who frequently meet to confer 
together. A new fs en has been 
inaugurated this year. Professor Beresford 
Pite, himself an old member and Past- 
President, well acquainted with the history 
and work of the Association, has joined the 
educational staff as Director of Education in 
the schools. As a master in the Evenin 
School and as lecturer in both the Day an 
Evening Schools, he will instruct as well as 
direct. This is an accession of strength to 
our system which Mr. Maule and the assistant 
masters have heartily welcomed, and I think 
we are entitled to congratulate ourselves wu 
it, and te hope for a continued healthy 
growth of our means of education. In 
addition to the four years’ course to which I 
have referred, I may here announce that it is 
intended to form at once an advanced class, 
or a fifth year’s course, for those who are 
desirous—and I believe there are many such— 
of pushing their studies further. 


Period of Study. 


Hitherto the four years’ course has been 
founded upon the syllabus put forth by the 
Board of Architectural Education, and 
tradition of sound and careful work has been 
established in the schools, which is constantly 
growing and expanding to meet the needs of 
the day. I am aware that there are those 
who hold that a four years’ course is sufficient 
for an architectural student before beginning 
to practise, and particularly for the man who 
has been to a university. ‘Though I am 
strongly of opinion that four years is 
enough for the greater number of st 
admit there is a good deal to be- 
this period of study in the case of those who 
have spent three or four years at the 
University and who have done well there. 
Time is of uence in their case, ‘and the 
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who enter the schools here direc 


schools. For these last | 


; y Course 
too sh term of instructi 
believe that the student who make, "4! 
mind to spend the —_ between eightees and 
enty-eight in the close stuay of his ar 
is living, if necessary, meanwhile. , 
have done before him, as an Aetistant 
to architects in practice before Practising as 
an independent architect, is more likely 1, 
become an accomplished artist than he wh, 
begins to practise immediately on the con, 
clusion of his articles. It seems to me that if 
it were possible to combine the general educa. 
tion of a University with the acquirement, 
of the preliminaries of architectural know. 
ledge for agp. ge years after the student 
on his pu school, it might be very 
These are matters which I hope ma 
before the Board of Architectural Edvcatin 
for consideration, for I believe it will become 
necessary for the advantage of our students 
generally to bring about a co-ordination of 
the present — for the advanced 
student who completed the four years’ 
course and who does not wish to immediately 
set up in practice. At present these oppor. 
tunities of study are very varied, and, I will 
add, very interesting. To name only a few, 
there are our own new fifth year’s course— 
and all our students should, if possible, go 
through the fifth year’s course—and the 
prizes offered by the Royal Academy of Arts 
and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. To obtain one of these prizes confers 
deserved honour upon him who grains it, and 
gives him credentials which help him to gain 
a good position for himself in some form or 
another, and which makes for him a real 
start in his artistic life. Besides this, these 
prizes give to the student the great oppor- 
tunity of developing his knowledge by 
travelling for purposes of study. There 
exists, however, the difficulty that, while the 
competition for the prizes of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects is open to all 
bond fide architectural students; in the case 
of the Royal Academy the competitor must 
have through the full terms of student- 
ship. As an old student of the Royal 
Academy, and one who has a great respect for 
its system of training, I can understand that 
its prizes are intended for its own students. 
But as one anxious to see a higher develop- 
ment of our general educational system, I fee! 
it would greatly assist the student of to-day 
if he might enter the advanced classes of the 
Royal Academy, upon satisfying examiners 4s 
to his ability, without being obliged to 4 
t! h the whole course. For instance, it 
would be an advantage for our students wh» 
have obtained their certificates here after 
several years’ study to enter the Roys! 
Academy Schools to compete for the Gold 
Medal and Travellin peemeotehie, and t 
reap the advantages af meeting with student. 
who are studying the sister arts of painting 
and sculpture. A goodly number of our 
students are debarred at the present time 
from doing this through having to go through 
a probationary period un entrance, equivalent 
to the earlier years of the course completed 
by them here. 


Foreign Studies. 

'The training which a student must under,» 
who intends to compete for one of these 
prizes is of great importance to him, while 
the fact that nearly all of them, such a8 the 
Royal Academy Gold Medal and Travelling 
Studentship, Soane Medallion, the Tite 
Prize, the , the Owen Jones, and others 
of the Royal Institute a British Ancine 
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this scheme may necessitate 
inept pos such a co-ordination of 
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those, for example, 
pag Be and have spent the four — 
hich is the condition on winning 
ew in the study of old work in Italy 
ra Greece—have contributed to the great 
wenievements of French architects during the 
is eS iam at eaidiag whick 
: system of train ie 

ray oer eete to build his Hbeary of 
Ste Geneviéve in Paris and his notable 
additions to the Bibliothéque National ; 
which helped Duban in his building at the 
Beaux-Arts, and Duc at the Palais de Justice. 
We must recollect that the foremost students 
“set the pace” all the world over and inspire 
their fellows to put forth their best powers. 
We have here in land artistic forces 
which, if combined, would, I nelieve, prevent 
much waste of energy and power, would 
tend to the production of finer work of a 
more national character, The chief principle 
which, in my view, leads to success is that if 
you are going to be a distinguished artist 
you mast first of all be a distinguished 
student. No system of education is of use 
which does not bring out and form those 
qualities which make up what we know as 
“character.” As the man is so will his work 
be; it is essential, therefore, for a student to 
have access to the best models and to be 
brought into contact with the best and 
highest thought, both ancient and modern. 
In this way will his own character be formed 
by the true artistic influence which flows from 
great men and great work. Carlyle says in 
all true works of art the Godlike is ered 
visible. If so, the artist must be creative, 
and our aim should be to make our students 
receptive, imaginative, and fruitful in ideas 
and design, so that they may become creators 
of beauty. Our motto is ‘Design with 
beauty, build in truth.” We might well add 
Shakespeare's words :—‘‘ By knowledge are 
we lifted up to the gates of Heaven,” T'o 
vur students I would say, let the motto of 
your Association become your own motte, 
and with it in your hearts take full 
advantage of the education offered to you here 
in both schools, remembering that the Even- 
ing School is the complement of the Day 
School. Make it an aim to keep yourselves 
ever open to the artistic influence é sincere 
and truthful study. Robert Louis enso? 
in one of his delightful essays says that the 
best artist is not the man w keeps nis eye 
fixed on posterity, but the one who loves 

Practice of his art. And no art can give its 
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Mr. Edison, “that success in life is due to 
1 per cent. of inspiration and 99 per cent. of 
perspiration.” It was Sir Joshua Reynolds 
who, as I daresay some of you will remember, 
went as a distinguished young painter of 
thirty years of age to Italy to see for the 
first time the work of the great masters of 
the Renaissance. So impressed was he that 
he has written he felt he must become again 
as a little child, he had’ so much to learn. 
In this wonderful humbleness of heart Sir 
Joshua reminds me of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who showed the same willingness to learn as 
is illustrated in that most interesting letter, 
which you probably know, which he sent 
from Paris, where he had gone for the pur- 
pose of study. Surely these two men were 
much alike in character, with the same wide 
and sane way of looking at things and the 
same thirst for knowledge. That * spirit 
of the old masters’’ which they possessed 
made them strive for a right kind of perfec- 
ton in their work. It made them reject 
what was small and petty and adopt the 
manly and virile. It made them discern and 
eliminate their defects, for, as Sir Joshua 
said to his students, “‘it was not by their 
defects that considerable artists acquired 
their reputation; they have a right to our 
pardon, but not to our admiration.” He also 
taught that a student must not by mistaken 
industry lose his time in that which is merely 
ornamental. And in speaking of copying the 
old masters he says :—‘‘ Instead of copying 
the touches of those great masters, co y only 
their conceptions. Instead of treading in 
their footsteps, endeavour only to keep the 
sume road. Labour to invent on their 
general principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yourself with their spirit. Consider 
with yourself how a Michelangelo or a 
Raphael would have treated this subject, and 
work yourself into the belief that your 
picture is to be seen and criticised by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this 
kind will rouse your powers.’’ He knew of 
his art, as we know of ours, that it is a 
progressive art; it is ever growing, and 
to-day, when science advances with strides, 
when space is being conquered, and distant 
lands may soon be easy of access, who among 
us can prophesy the future of the young 
architects? It shines in the distance as 
something mysteriously and gloriously inter- 
esting. And that future is not for these men 
only who carry off the most prizes. We 
cannot all be ‘ Prix de Rome’ men. It is 
for all who do good work, and again I quote 
from Robert Louis Stevenson :—‘‘ All who 
have meant good work with their whole 
hearts have done good work.’’ No man, 
even the greatest, ever arrives at the ultimate 
goal; he does his part, and passes on his 
experience to the next im the race, and very 
soon that responsibility will be yours. The 
future is for you, as, again, it will be for the 
young men who come after you. 


The Future. 


In the meantime i to prepare for 
that future, remembering that according to 
the truth and sincerity, md — vagne that 
ut into your work so will your influence 
Soom the pe be, and with you rests the 
ucation of the public. In order to empha- 


-sise this I am again going to quote to you 
from Sir Joshua *s ‘* Discourses, 


I have told » great men are our best 
teachers. i: Seeking to his audience on 
the subject of raising the lic ideal, he 
reminds them of a remark of Euripides, who 
said to the Athenians, “ I do not compose my 
words in order to be corrected by you, but 
to instruct you.”’ And he adds :—“ It is true 
to have a tight to speak thus a man must 
be an Euripides. However, this much may 
be allowed, that when an artist is sure that 
he is upon firm ground, supported by the 
authority and practice of his 

the test reputation, he may then assume 
the ‘boldness and intrepidi nn Parag at 
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not only artists in this sense, but 
belong to one of the haps the 
noblest—of the artistic i I would 


quote as a motto, and im conclusion of my 
address, Alfred’s words :—‘ This wiil 
1 say—that I have t to live worthily 
the while I lived, and aiter my life to leave 
to the men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works.” 


Me. A. Keen, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, said he had known Mr. Horsley from 
the day he first entered on his architectural 
career, and he congratulated him on the un- 
doubtedly important position he had reached 
and on being chosen as President of the 
Association. Mr. Horsley had given them a 
thoughtful address, which he would rather 
think about than talk about. There was 
plenty of material in the address for reflec- 
tion, but it was not an address about which 
it was easy to speak at short notice. Mr. 
Horsley had given them two quotations from 
King Alfred, both of which were peculiarly 
appropriate to them. The second quotation— 
“that I have sought to live worthily the 
while I lived, and after my life to leave to 
the men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works’’—was particularly 
applicable to the work of architecture, 
because the architect’s work was so alluring; 
and if it was good it exerted a good intiuence 
on people for a long time, whilst if it was 
bad it exerted a bad influence, which also 
lasted for a long time. The other quotation, 
which dealt with tools and material, was also 
appropriate to them in that Association, 
because he claimed that the tools they used 
and the materials they put at the disposal of 
the students were the very best. At all 
events, they did not know how to make them 
better. Mr. Horsley had also referred to the 
advice given by Sir Jéshua Reynolds, that a 
student must not by mistaken industry lose 
his time in that which is merely ornamental. 
He had always considered that the syllabus 
which the Board of Architectural Education 
had issued for the guidance of architectural 
schools was a remarkable document, and 
expressed in an able way the principle that 
all, sound architectural design must proceed 
from building (using the word in its broadest 
possible sense)—that it must be an expression 
of the uses of the building. Mr. Horsley had 
had a great deal to say about architectural 
education in their school and im other places, 
but he always felt that there was a danger 
connected with the teaching of architecture 
in the school, in that it might tend to 
become too much a matter of pencil and 
paper, without sufficient reference to actual 
construction and material things. Those, 
however, who had had the direction of that 
school had always striven to direct the 
students in the opposite direction, and he 
always covered himself with the thought that 
in England, at any rate, they had had the 
Gothic revival, and the influence of that 
revival was, of coarse, in the direction of 
teaching that architectural design was an 
expression of the uses of a building. He did 
not. think at first sight that anyone quite 
realised how great an influence the Gothic 
influence was and how strong it would 
continue to be for a long time, and how 
powerful a corrective it would be to the 
ies of what they might call the 
academic method of architectural teaching 
and training. They had heard of the hopes 
and aspirations of the founders of the Archi- 
tectural Association sixty-four years ago, and, 
of course, these founders never a moment 
realised how far the work which they com- 
menced would go and how great ay effect it 
would have in the three generations which 
since they put their hands to the 
work. Nor did he think they at the present 
time could have any idea of how much farther 
it was likely to go before it if it 
ever did stop. There could be no that 
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Academy had at its disposal such assets, 
which no other school in the country had, 
that if the Royal Academy could see its way 
to work in line with the other schools of 
architecture, and ultimately with the School 
at Rome, which, he understood, was to be 
much extended and developed, then the 
results could not fail to be of the best 
possible kind. Whether that would come 
about or not it was impossible to predict, 
and it seemed to him that the Academy 
must surely realise before long that its right 
place was at the head of all the other archi- 
tectural schools, and that students from 
these schools ought to be sent there, and, if 
possible, to Rome afterwards. He did not 
himself know what the school at Rome was 
to consist of—-whether it was to be merely a 
school of archeology and architecture, or 
whether sculptors end painters were to be 
associated. if, however, something of the 
latter kind were done, then they might have 
a British school at Rome which they would 
have reason to feel exceedingly proud of. 
He believed there would be an opportunity 
before long to send out students in consider- 
able numbers, and if the school was of such 
a character as he hoped, then the students 
would be in a very enviable position. 


Mr. Curtis Green, 

who seconded the motion, said that in 1892, 
the year when he began his architectural 
pilgrimage, a book was published entitled 
‘Architecture: A Profession or an Art.” 
The master he was then with presented him 
with a copy, and attached to it was a little 
challenge that he should answer the cuestion 
in his own person. It consisted of a series 
of essays edited by Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Jackson and written by such eminent men as 
the late Mr. Bodley, Professors Lethaby and 
Blomfield, Mr. Newton, and Mr. Prior; and 
one of the most inspiring essays, on “‘ Unity 
in Art,’’ was by Mr. Horsley, their President. 
He read the essay again last night, and it 
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was a delightful study, as fresh, and un- 


fortunately in some respects as true, to-day as 
the day when it was written. Mr. Horsley 
became a name to him—a name up 
amongst those who counted. Twelve years 
ago he was so fortunate as to become a 
neighbour of Mr. Horsley, and found that 
he was as good as his written word, and 
that he admitted unknown and untried yeme 
men to the circle of his acquaintance an 

good-fellowship. Mr. Horsley probably influ- 
enced for good his slow and painful archi- 
tectural development. They had all had 
some experience of their new President 
during the years that he had worked for the 
Association. Those of them who were so 
fortunate as to go on the excursion this year 
knew something of his qualities of leadership. 
He was sure that he might speak for the 
present Council by saying that they desired 
nothing better than to serve their art by 
following his lead and by doimg what they 
could to make his year of office worthy of 
him and of the best traditions of the Archi- 
tectural Association. They had listened that 
night to his Presidential address, the scholar- 
ship and wise discretion of which had 
inspired them greatly. Only those, like Mr. 
Keen, who had had this honour thrust upon 
them could speak adequately of the time, 
the labour, and the self-sacrifice demanded 
of the President for the time being in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association. That 
Association stood for unity in art, and they 
were the spiritual offspring of the masters of 
architecture and of the founders of the 
Association, and those of them who might 
read their President’s address would feel 
that the Association was living up to its great 
reputation of service. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse 

said the President had spoken on a subject 
which was most interesting to them—them- 
selves. He did not mean to say that they 
were all students in the sense of being 





South Side of Chancel. 


(From Professor Cole’s “ Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey.”*) 


: of foremen. 
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between the years of eighteen and twenty. 
yg and, last week he found hin, 

f in the venerable position of being the 
parent of a student. But he would like to 

. "og -_ who = architecy or 

hoped € a8 an architect could ey 
abandon himself to the feeling that he rie 
become aged or even middle-aged. Archi. 
A ted in the producer 
that spirit at eternal ry which made 4 
man spring a new with the 
delight that a student started off to wh ‘the 
Soane , for example. Their President 
had trodden on very dangerous ground by 
suggesting a comparison between the arch). 
tectural education of his day and that of the 
present. They knew there were architects 

all kinds. ! were architects who 
were successful without being good draughts. 
men, and excellent draughtsmen who 
were not successful architects. Now and 
then they came across men who were a 
brilliant combination of both. Mr. Horsley 
was one of them, and he had also discovered 
that when an architect reached a position of 
eminence he was expected to be a publi 
speaker as well. That night their President 
had shown beyond all possible doubt that he 
combined the three gern qualities of the 
modern architect, and therefore when he 
asked them to compare the methods of to-day 
with those of the past he must remember 
that many of them would be apt to say, 
Give us the good old days if they produced 
such men as we have sitting there.” 

The resolution having been carried, 


The President 

briefly replied, and remarked fhat he realised 
he had a difficult task in following Mr. Keen. 
It was his firm intention, however, to do all 
he possibly could during his year of office to 
further the best interests of the Association. 


g 
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Architectural Craftsmen’s Society : The 
Glasgow Technical College. 

In the course of his presidential address tv 
the Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society on Friday evening Mv. 
James S. Boyd, Licentiate R.1.B.A., dealt 
with the application of practical geometry to 
(a) the solution of problems in stonecutting. 
and ) to the full-size drawing down and 
mould cutting in masonry work. 

Referring to the training of young masons 
who desire to become qualified foremen, he 
said that such should ss considerable 
skill in the application of practical geometry 
to the varied and complicated masonry prob- 
lems which at times occur. Otherwise he 
would have difficulty in making the necessary 
scale drawing from which he obtains the 
shapes and dimensions of the blocks for order- 
ing, and he would have even greater difficulty 
in drawing down the work full size on the 
drawing floor. Mr. Boyd descrited by 
demonstrations how to set out arches of 
various forms on the drawing floor, and how 
the moulds and bevels are developed in work 
of double curvature, skew bridges, interpene- 
trations of vaults, domes, and oe ate. - 

masonry constructions. Reterr 
eee of pe moulds, he condemned 
the general custom of giving that work to the 


joiner instead of the mason, on whom on 
) responsibility of ucing correct work. 
in’ conboding the ress, he recommended 


masons to uphold the dignity of 
these tele by making aes thoroughly 
eflicient, not merely as hewers of stone. but 
as scientific craftsmen worthy of the position 
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i i blic 
very laudable one of stimulating 

ned rest in the history of Reading fd the 
eigh i counties, and - a 
mas by hich Ee eeding) Tay rade 
Jniversit : “ A 
a ee tted ith, and be ilutrated 
by, the detailed evidence which is furnished 
by local history.” The work is not y, 
sosisting—epart from some twenty excellent 
fall page photographic illustrations of the 
ciurch-of but sixty pages of descriptive 
matier; but it forms @ si ly able and 
exhaustive monograph on an interesting build- 
ing, and bears evidence of much careful in- 
vestigation and inquiry by the author. The 
title is not inapt, for an analysis the work is 
in every Way, and the University of Reading 
are io be congratulated not only upon this 
scheme for the production of these studies in 
local histories—of which three, including the 
volume under notice, appear fo have been 
issued—~but upon the very able work Dr. Cole 
has prepared in his ysis of the church. 
Cholsey Church must be familiar to most 
architectural students, but we may with 
edvantage, in noticing the volume, quote the 
opinion of the aathor, who says :—** The 
main interest of our church, apart from an 
engaging variety of minor problems, lies in 
its ground plan, and in the beautiful design 
of its east end. . I not only fail to 
find any evidence of Saxon work in the church 
at Cholsey, but on the contrary there are 
many grounds for holding that the oldest 
portions of the existing church are not ante- 
cedent to the twelfth century.”” The work 
includes a detailed note on the mouldings, 
with careful drawings, and some excellent 

photographic illustrations of the building. 


ERRATUM. 

Ix our notice of “The Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel’ (p. 216, issue of August 25) the 
author's name is given incorrectly; it should 
be J. Newton Friend. 
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Strvcrorat Enoryeertnc. By Joseph 
Husband and William Harby. (London : 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tue Historica, GrowrH oF THE ENGLISH 
Parish Cuvacn. By A. H. Thompson, M.A., 
F.s.A. (London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1s. net.) 

Evectrican MuintnG InsTattations. By 
P. W.  Freademacher, A.M.Inst.E.E. 
(London : Constable & Co. 2s. net.) 

Mit anp Factory Wirinc. By R. Geo. 
Devey, A.M.Inst.E.E. (London; Constable 
& Co, 2s. net.) 

CostuMEs, TRADITIONS, AND Sones oF 
Savoy. By Estella Canziani. ITlustrated. 
(London : Chatto & Windus. is. net.) 
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GENERAL NEWS. 








Professional Announcements. 
Mr. Robert Marchant, A.R.I.B.A., has 
removed from 28, Theobald’s-road, to 2, 
Bedford square, W.C, 
mn fom 5, Vralandaldags Gray's Ta, 
0 m5, Verulam-buildi ‘ 
'o 9, Gray’s Inn-square. So 


_ The Grafton Gallery Exhibition. 
the Exhibition opened at the Grafton 
Gallery on Tuesday by the Duke of Con- 
naught is entirely pictorial. It has been 
‘ranged in aid of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, whose aims are 80 worthy of 
Support. Two works by Guardi have archi- 
ectaral interest, as have several drawings 
tom Mr. Heseltine’s collection and others 
among them sketches by Robert Adam, Paul 
“andby, and Thomas Girtin, lent by-mem 


- 


i 


of the newly-for ed Society. Lord 
Curzon in his intredaaeeea made some 
pe suggestions regarding aid to art. 
a days, he said, it was not 
‘ational Gall mi 
ties hn seme the sat! so aed Con- 
mpetition, and he urged that the 
Roverament grant of 5,000. a year to the 
oe onal Gallery increased to 
twee mae ig Vi 
i Oe ae 
cy by the 
the best possible’ aneeae eget sige 
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The Road Board: Granis to Highway 
Authorities, 
During the months of July, August, and 
ber, 1911, the Road d, with the 
approval of the ‘I'reasury, have made advances 
amounting to 131,764/. from the Road 
Improvement Fund to County Councils and 
other highway authorities as follows :—For 
the improvement of road crusts (including 
pants towards tar macadam, etc., and sur- 
ace tarring), 111,555/.; for road widenings 
and improvement of curves and corners, 
9,120/.; for road diversions, 7,308/.; for con- 
struction and improvement of kridges, 3,781. 
The total grants up to September 30 (includ- 
ing those contained in the lists published on 
February 11, April 29, and July 29 last) 
amounted to 407,154/., as follows :—For the 
improvement of road crusts, 321,445/.; for 
road widenings and improvement of curves 
and corners, 44,856/.; for road diversions, 
16,9061. ; for construction and improvement of 
bridges, 23,9471. In addition, the sum of 
8.1731. has been advanced by way of loan. 
The work of putting down trial lengths of 
twenty-three different kinds of road material 
on a section of the London-Folkestone Road 
between New Eltham and Sidcup has now 
been completed. Five trial lengths have also 
been put down on the Portsmouth Road in 
the rough of Wandsworth, between 
Wimbledon Common and Robin Hood's Gate. 
Sale of Properties. 

The estates that have just been placed in 
the market comprise Woodcote Park, near 
Epsom, about 350 acres, of which the mansion 
has a fagade ascribed to Inigo Jones, with 
painted ceilings by Verrio, and carving by 
jrinling Gibbons or his school. Burford 
Priory, Oxfordshire, represents the St. John’s 
Priory, which appertained to the wealthy 
abbey of Black Canons, at Eynsham, dedicated 
to the Virgin and SS. Peter and Paul, and 
founded by William, Duke of Gloucester, in 
or about 1170; the mansion, built by Edward 
Harman soon after the Suppression, was 






























































































bought by Sir Lawrence Tanfield, who be- 

ueathed it, with the manor, to his grandson, 

ucius Carey, Viscount Falkland, who fell 
at Newkury, and pa same sold the 
estate to Speaker Len ; Lenthal enlarged 
the house and built the chapel; Colonel B. de 
Sales La Terriere has terly improved 
and renovated the property. Burford Priory 
is depicted in Waller’s painting, ‘The Empty 
Saddle’’; on the estate are Kitt’s Quarries, 
which supplied some stone for the interior of 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s. Red- 
lynch, near Bruton, Somerset, a seat of Lord 

chester, extends to 4,500 acres, and the 
house was built in 1672 for Sir Stephen Fox. 
ancestor of the present . No. 139, 
Piccadilly, the home of Lord Byron after his 
marriage, and of the Duke of Queensberry, and 
latterly of the late Lord Glenesk, for whom 
the stone facade was built after designs by 
R. S. Wornum; the lease, of which sixteen 
years are unexpired, is held from the Woods 
and Forests at a ground rent of 8127. 10s. 


No. 119, Piccadilly. 


These premises, lately vacated by the Royal 
Automobile Club, have been taken over and 
redecorated for purposes of the newly-estab- 
lished Cavendish Club. The house, which is 
situated upon the Sutton estate, was con- 
verted for the former Club a few years ago, 
and some structural alterations were since 


made for them by Mr. E. Keynes Purchase. 


Changes in Haymarket. 


Messrs. Garrard & Co., Lid., have just 
removed from their old house at the corner 
of Panton-street to new premises in Albemarle 
and Grafton streets. The house was originally 
opened by the sign of the “ King’s Arms” ty 
George Wickes in 1721; to him succeeded 
William Garrard, his assistant; in 1791 the 
business passed to Robert Garrard and his 
sons, as Crown jewellers and goldsmiths. 
Nos. 18-21, at the corner (north) of Orange, 
formerly James, street, with Nos. 1, 3, and 


South Door of Nave—West Jamb. 
(From Professor Cole's “ Analysis of the Church of St. Mary, Cholsey.”) 
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5. Orange-street, are to be rebuilt by Mr. 
W. Cave for Messrs. Burberry, Ltd. Messrs. 
Garrard’s new premises have been built from 
designs by Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates. 


Carpeaters’ Company Lectures : University 
College. 

As may be seen in the list of Meetings 
(p. 391), Mr. E. 8. Prior, F.R.1L.B.A., begins 
next week his course of lectures at University 
College on “ English Mediwvai Architecture.” 
The subject is attractive and there should be 
a good attendance. Free admission tickets 
may be obtained from the Secretary to Uni- 
versity College, or from the Clerk to the 
Carpenters’ Company. 

Newcastle Municipal Buildings. 

The site considered by the Committee to 
be the most suitable for the New Town Hall 
is that of the present Northumberland Baths 
in the Northumberland-road. The question 
f cost is before a Sub-Committee. 


The French Renaissance. 

Messrs. Bell will publish next week the 
history of Renaissance French architecture, 
on which Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., 
has been engaged for many years. It will be 
a companion to the same author’s well-known 
work on English Renaissance. The took will 
be issued in two volumes, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated from drawings by the author, 
svarce engravings, and other sources. 


———o-o-o————— 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Langside District Library, Glasgow. 

For this, the last of the district libraries, a 
site has now been fixed. The City Council 
on the 27th ult. approved of the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee to accept an 
offer of ground at No. 4, Sinclair-drive, con- 
taining about 1,500 sq. yds., for the sum of 
1,000. A special Sub-Committee, after an 
inspection of the ground, considered that it 
was admirably adapted for the purpose. As 
Mr. Carnegie had gifted to the Corporation 
a further sum of 15,000/. required for the 
erection of the two remaining libraries for 
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made chargeable to the rates, it was 
that a grant be given from the Summed 
oe the purchase of this site for the Langside 
ibrary. 
PB ts the case of poeta ger ge 
ibraries,. an open competition wi pro- 
moted tox the selection ots salhable @ ign. 
The successful plan for the P 
Library, which was the last competition pro- 
moted, was published in the Builder for 
March 31 last, and shows the type of plan 


favoured. 


An Extraordinary Suggestion. 

We cull the following from the advertise- 
ment columns of the Glasgow Herald :— 

“The Town Council of Armadale invite archi- 
tects to submit plans for a public hall and 
offices, costing not more than 2,5001., completed, 
painted and furnished A premium of 151. for 
the selected rag ol will be paid on its being 
ascertained that design can be carried out 
within the cost stated, and 101. will be paid for 
the next. The architect submitting the auc- 
cessful design will be entrusted with the work 
at the usual professional remuneration. Archi- 
tects intending to submit plans will meet the 
Town Counci! on the ground rmadale on 
Thursday, October 12, at 1,30.” 

It seems to suggest that, while public bodies 
are fully alive to the advantages to be gained 
by competitions, they have still much to 
learn regarding the conduct of the same. 
With entries as numerous as we have had in 
some recent competitions, we fear the travel- 
ling facilities to Armadale will prove in- 
adequate on the 12th inst. 


et 


CONSERVATORY LOUNGE AT 
THE BALHAM CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CLUB. 


Tus little building is an addition to the club 
premises, and forms a lounge connecting 
concert-hall, reading and billiard rooms. 

It is built of thin hand-made red bricks with 
a wide joint, and is surmounted with an 
entablature of concrete finished with cement 
and coloured. 

The roof is of glass and lead. 

The window frames and casements are of 
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The interior is finished in plaster, with si 
treatment of pilasters and pane|s diatempets 
a the floor is covered with dark red 


og architects are Messre. William & Edward 


i e——— 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


External Woodwork. 

Will a reader say what is the test way 
to treat the outside woodwork of a house ¢j 
wood and brick? Tt is like an old Chester 
house, similar to those situated in the Rows. 
and is probably of the Queen Anne or Eliza. 
bethan period. The outside woodwork has 
always been oiled and then varnished. Woul 
it_ be preferable to paint it, or to continue 
oiling it? If oiling, how many coats of oi] 
are necessary, and should a finish be given 
with a coating of varnish? What kina ot oi! 
is the best to use and what kind of varnish’ 
Is there -_ book on this subject? 


Barm Wales. AM. 


Terrazzo Flooring. 

How is terrazzo flooring laid’ Full par. 
ticulars will oblige. Epwin F. Scamett. 

Salisbury. 

{*,* The following specification is given by 
a well-known firm, whose name wil! be sent 
if desired :—A layer of 4 in. of sand and 
cement, two and a half to one, to be laid on 
floated surface provided by the builder. On 
top of this layer about 4 in. thick of compost 
of marble chips j-in. to 5-16-in. mesh, and 
cement gauged two to one is to be laid. The 
surface of this is then to be thickly sown 
with marble chips average 4-in. to j-in. mesh, 
and the whole floor to be then rolled to imbed 
the larger pieces in the smaller, and trowelled 
to a true surface. When sufficiently set the 
floor is to be rubked down with stone to 
remove the surface cement and smooth the 
face. It is to be afterwards sprinkled with 


dry cement and rubbed dewn a second time 


4 - 


o? i - 
ebay nm ag et win nahn Nace Bed GE 


the districts of Possilpark and Langside on 


deal as well as the doors, and all painted to inhol d to give th 
condifion that the cost of sites should not be sy ac ated on fill up any pinholes and to give the 


cream tone. required grit polish.—Eb.] 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


P , of the Architectural Com- 
be os aahiock of our leading article. 


petition : 
tion 

future of the Architectural Associa’ 

js peste in the second leader (p. 380). 

OW, ” (p. 381) are: ” * Chea 

Pinon e Architect's Garden ” ; The 

carey of london”; “The L.G.B. and Civic 

Aspirations”; “The Empire Palace Fire” ; 

“Oriel College, Oxford”; The Disaster at 

Austin, Pennsylvania *; Railway Nationalis:- 

tion.” 

The eighth section of Mr. Shaw 8 ow’s 
article = “The Story of the Bridge begins 
on p. 382. The point discussed is the position 
of architects in such enterprises. 

A report of Mr. G. C. Horsley’s Presidential 
slime te the Architectural Association is 
given on p. 385. 

Professor Cole’s “ Analysis of the Church of 
st, Mary, Cholsey,” is reviewed on p. 388. 

The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 393) 
opens with an article on “ Timber in Roof 
Coverings.” Other articles (p. 395) are on “ The 
Colouring of Wood ” and “ A Reinforced Con- 
crete Flooring.” 

An article on “The Appointment of an 
Arbitrator” heads the Building Trade Section 
(p, 398), and a note follows on “ Extraordinary 
Traffic.” 

The Master Painters’ Convention at Derby is 
referred to on p. 398. 

llustrations are given on p. 40] of the 
drawings by Mr. G. Wyville Home which 
obtained the Silver Medal of the Architectural 


Association. 
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THE BUILDER. 


MEETINGS. 


Fripar, Octronser 6. 
Birmingham phar arg —~Mr. Raymond Unwin’s 
on “ Civic Design,” in the M: College 
B . 5.30pm. oe 
Satvurpay, Ocroser 7. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts).—Meet at N.E.R. station, Leeds, 
10.55a.m. Visit to Messrs. Thomas Green & Sons, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, to the Headingley Electric 
(Water) Pumping Station, and to the new Filter Beds. 

Moxpar, Octroser 9. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenter's 

Hall, London-wall).—Montbly meeting. 8 p.m. 
Mowpar, Ocroser 2, ro Turspar, Ocroner 10. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. —The Ninth Inter- 

national Congress of Architects, Rome. 
Tuvrspar, Ocroser 12. 

University College.—First of eight public lectures by 
Mr. Edward 8. Prior, F.8.4., F.R.1.B.A., on “ English 
Medieval Architecture.”" 6 p.m. 

Shefield Society of Architects.—President’s Address 
and Exhibition of Students’ Work. 

Frripar, Octoner 13. 

London Salon of Photography (5a, Pa’l-mall).—Mr. 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.1.B.A., on “ With a Camera in 
Holland.” 8 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftemen'’s Society.— Mr. J. 8. 
Glen-Primrose on ‘“‘ The Microscopical Examination of 
Architectural Materials.”’ 


ee ce oe eel 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 10, Cariton House-terrace. 


Dm wnm@esSSRS. DETMAR BLOW & 
MV FERNAND BILLEREY are the 
pe @ architects of this building, carried 
——— out for Viscount Ridley. The work, 
started in 1906 and completed the following 
year, consisted in remodelling the interior 
structure and decorating that part of Nash’s 
building on the east side of the Duke of York’s 
steps. Though the main walls and general 


Ballroom: N°. 10, Carlton House-terrace. 
Messrs. Detmar J. Blow, ¥.R.1.B.A., & F. Billerey, Architects. 
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distribution of the first floor were retained, the 
former inside i 
stairs, lift wells, etc., was swept away, 

old staircase was down in order to build 
a new staircase of architectural proportions and 
to simplify the ing of the drawing-rooms. 
Viscount and Viscountess Ridley, who directed 
the work with the interest, insisted on 
great simplicity in design and great care in the 
elaboration of the 

The walls of the entrance-hall and those of 
the principal and secondary stairs were faced 
with Caen and Painswick stone, whilst the 
steps themselves, 7 ft. 6 in. long, were built in 
solid black marble ; the ceilings and vaultings 
were formed in stucco, jointed to match the 
stone. 

The wrought-iron and bronze railing was 
executed by Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds, the 
bronze ornaments being specially modelled 
under the architects’ directions by M. E. 
Madeline. 

The drawing-rooms were panelled, the 
mouldings and ornaments being gilt and 
“* patines,” in order to give them the appearance 
of old work. The ceilings of the two end 
drawing-rooms were enriched with modelled 
plaster decorations, while that of the gallery 
was covered with a painted canvas by MM. 
Bremond & Tarkmain. 

The work of building and decorating was 
carried out by Messrs. Trollope. 


The Story of the Bridge. 
Tux illustrations of the bridges at Avignon 
and Toledo are in connexion with Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow’s eighth article (p. 382). 


Burlington Arcade. 
THE additional story to the Piccadilly frontage 
of the Burlington Arcade, shown on the accom- 
panying plate, has been recently erected. It 
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phi ——— + we! (eel French invaders next set the examples, 
—~- UL Fs be followed with more systematic proceduy 
Be in the present century; and under 


: their 
auspices took place at Turin, 1805, °1),' 
the first series of general exhibitions Sed 
local produce, artistic, industrial, agrarian 
After the legitimate restorations yey 
founded in the same kingd om, under Charks 
| Felix, triennial industrial exhibitions, t, 
first of which took place in the beautify 

of Valentino, near Tu; 
in 1829, the number of exhibitors being 502, 
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in subsequent years ars from the stead 

First Floor Plan. increase of those numbers, till, in the a 
iustance, at the Turin exhibition of '&, it 

reached the maximum of 1784, among whon 









































931 then received prizes. 
eat no 

a oe INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, VENICE. 
The Municipal Council of the City of Venice 
will hold their Tenth International An 
iG saad tt Exhibition on April 15-Octoker 31, 1912 
Artists of international repute and those who 
at have won distinction in national and foreign 








exhibitions are invited to send in works, but, 
seid with the exception of ‘‘ one-man shows,” 
works already shown in Italy will te excluded. 
Goods must be delivered on the premises, 
oon Giardini Pubblici, not later than March 10, 

and artists, whether invited or not, will be 

allowed rebates of 50 per cent. for carriage, 

and will not be charged for peor ade 

Town Residence for Viscount Ridley: Ground Floor Plan. wegen. The ert re Bag a = 
i ‘ or works o . chosen by 

Messrs. Detmar J. Blow, F.R.I.B.A., & F. Billerey, Architects : — Ses tisend by (un, sad 





at. 


: then placed i International Gallery of : 
is surmounted by the arms of Lord Chesham, else, though, indeed, most beautiful to oo rey ee coat’ \s t 
which are executed in terra-cotta made by Messrs. behold and attended with demonstrations ddressed to the General Secretary, A. oa 
Stiff, of Lambeth. Mr. Maddison, of Canning most fervent. Feadeletto, Municipio di Venezia, and notifica- ? 
Town, was the contractor, and Professor The story of Italian exhibitions, industrial tion of mtention to exhibit should be made Q 
Beresford Pite, F.R.L.B.A., the architect. and artistic, may be said to have its centre before January 1 next. 


The original fine yellow brick facings of the 
upper portions of the internal elevations of the 
Arcade have been cleansed from the paint-work 
of nearly seventy years and restored. 





Nos. 55 and 56, Threadneedle-street. 

Tus building has been erected for Messrs. 
W. B. Blydenstein & Co., who, previous to the 
rebuilding, occupied No. 56. They occupy 
the ground, first, and basement floors; the other 
floors are in various occupations, and are 
approached from a staircase in Hercules- 
passage. , 

The floors used by Messrs. Blydenstein & Co. 
have been fitted up to suit their requirements. 
The walls are covered in marble and faience, 
and all fittings are in hard wood, mahogany 
being used for the offices, and fumed oak in the 
partners rooms. 

The front of the building is in Portland stone, 
with metal casements to the windows, and has 
been designed so as to give as much light as 
possible to the office floors. 

The architect for the building is Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., and the builders are Messrs. 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of October 5, 1861. 




























The National Exhibition in Florence. 
A MEMORABLE day was September 15 for 
Florence—the joyous excitement shared by 
all classes, the richly varied decoration of 
streets, tae dis lay on every site of national 
colours and symbols, and the enthusiastic 
reception given by this people to their King, 
altogether combining in what seemed the 
highest expression of that new life to which 
liberated Italy has awakened; and at the 
same time | for her—the “ Etrurian 
Athens ”—tiat brilliant position vindicated 
by her past and present; that title which 
whatever b> future contingencies, must 
continue to command regards and honours 
for her as, by indefeasible right, the intellec- 
tual if not tie political capital of united 
Italy. As for the scene in the palace of the ‘THREHONEROLE STREET 
National Exhibition that morning, it was Nos. 55 & 56, Threadneedle-sreet, E.C. 
rather a court ceremonial than anything Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, FR.LB.A., / rebitect. 
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in the Tuscan examples. Under the 
innovating government of Peter 
ordered the first public exhi 

arts this country had yet beheld, in — 
French invaders next set the eXamples, 
be followed with more systematic sind 
in the present century; and under ey 
auspices took place at in, 1805, 11,’ 
the first series of generat exhibitions be a 
local produce, artistic, industri agrarian, 
After the legitimate restorations were 
founded in the same kingdom, under 
Felix, triennial industrial exhibitions, t, 
tirst of which took place in the beautiful 
suburban palace of Valentino, near Tu;; 
in 1829, the number of exhibitors being 502. 


and with what success this system advanced 


in subsequent years appears from the steady 


increase of those numbers, till, in the es 
instance, at the Turin exhibition of 'S8, it 
reached the maximum of 1784, among whom 
03l then received prizes. 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION, VENICE. 


The Municipal Council of the City of Venice 
will hold their- Tenth Internati Art 


Exhibition on April 15-October 31, 1912 


Artists of international repute and those who 
have won distinction in national and foreign 
exhibitions are invited to send in works, but, 
with the exception of ‘“ one-man > 
works already shown in Italy will ke excluded. 
Goods must be delivered on the ises, 
Giardini Pubblici, not later than March 10, 
and artists, whether invited or not, will be 
allowed rebates of 50 per cent. for carriage, 
and will not be charged for unpacking or re- 
packing. The Municipality will allot a sun 
for purchasing works of art, to be chosen by 
a committee of five elected by them, and t 
be then placed in the International Gallery of 
Modern Art. Communications be 
addressed to the General Secretary, A. 
Feadeletto, Municipio di Venezia, and notifica- 
tion of intention to exhibit should be made 
before January 1 next. ~ 


& 56. Threadneedle-sreet, E.C. 
hatf | Clarke. F.B.LB.A, / rehitect. 
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REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


-WROVGHT IRON GATES: VIFFNGTON CHVRCH- LINCS’: 
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Measured Drawing. By Mr. F. J. Lenton. (See page 396.) 


TIMBER IN ROOF COVERINGS. 


ODERN roofs constructed — for 
£ industrial purposes frequently 
' consist of a steel frame on which 
is placed a timber covering carrying the 
slates or other roofing material. Much 
diversity of practice exists in proportioning 
the purlins, common rafters, boarding, etc., 
forming this covering; and, as engineers 

quently depart from the accepted 

standards of the older authorities in the 
‘rangement of these parts, the following 
notes have been compiled with a view to 
putting this matter on a rational basis, and 
‘0 enable the designer to readily ascertain 
Suitable scantlings for all ordinary cases. 


Timber Beams.. 


As in the majority of cases the timber 
wapyed is northern pine from Baltic or 
ig Sea ports, the rules given are applic- 
able to that material or other of similar 
Strength. They may, however, be readily 
modified to suit other timber if required. 

For convenience, loads are taken in 
Pounds, spans in feet, breadth, depth, and 


deflection of beams in inches, and stress in 
pounds per square inch. The following is 
the notation employed :— 

W = Total load in pounds. 

« = Load per foot run in pounds. 

F = Stress in pounds per square inch. 

E = Modulus pret per square inch. 

L = Span in feet. 

lt = Span in inches, 

b = Breadth in inches. 

d = Depth in inches. 

A = Deflection in inches. 

Published rules on which much building 
work has been based show that timber may 
be safely subjected to 1,200 lb. per square 
inch as a maximum stress in beams. Its 
modulus of elasticity may have any value 
between 1,000,000 Ib. and 2,000,000 Ib. per 
square inch ; 1,500,000 Ib. has been taken as a 
mean value. 

As the usual bending moment and de- 





flection formule, such as M = g° or 
A= ar ?’ do not immediately relate 


either load or deflection to scantling, the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared, giving for the 


Taste I.—Brams or NoRTHERN PINE. 


E = 1,500,000 Tb. per square inch. 


Pas. = 1,200 Ib. per square inch. 
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more usual conditions of loading, the stress 
on the beam, the maximum safe load, the 
deflection under a given load or stress, and 
the deflection with the maximum safe stress. 
All coefficients are reduced to their lowest 
terms and decimal coefficients are avoided, 
so as to make the formule readily available 
for cancelling or for solution on the slide 
rule. Formule for cantilevers have been 
included to make the table more useful 
for general reference. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Wind Pressures and Snow Loads. 


One of the principal loads to which roof 
timbers are sableutea is the pressure due to 
the wind, and associated with it and closely 
interdependent on it we should consider snow 
loads. 

Closely compacted snow may be taken 
as weighing 5 lb. per cubic foot, and the 
maximum depth to which it is likely to 
lie on roofs of flat pitch may be taken as 
2 ft. in these latitudes. On steep pitches 
less snow will lodge, and it may be taken 
for granted that a heavy snow load and a 
high wind pressure will not occur at the same 
time, as the high wind would dislodge the 
snow. 

Of the rules for determining the pressure 
of the wind normal to the slope of a roof, 
the pressure on a vertical plane being given, 
the best known are those of Duchemin and 
Langley, and Unwin (based on Hutton’s 
experiments). 

Let P = i , 

"n= 

p = Pressure in pounds per square foot normal to 


the roof. 
@ = The angle of the roof makes with the horizontal, 


Then by Duchemin and Langley’s rule— 
puey wor 

and by Unwin’s rule— 
p= Peiné@Vaacs@ea. .. . (2) 


These rules, however, are both open to 
exception in that snow loads, which are 
variable with different angles, have to be 
separately computed. As tending to sim- 
picity, the author proposes to use the 
ollowing rule :— 

p = P sin (@ + 15°), for values 
of @ up to 75°, and } 
p = P, for values of @ above 75° 

_ This closely approximates to the pressures 
given by Rules (1) and (2) at the intermediate 
and higher angles, while at the lower angles 
it makes due allowance for snow loads. 

Most authorities are agreed that it is 
unnecessary to allow for more than 40 Ib. 
wind pressure per square foot on the most 
exposed structures, and that such pressure 
is only obtained at great height, and de- 
creases in a somewhat indefinite way nearer 
the ground. As a convenient working rule 
the author uses the following :— 

P=4 /H +5, for heights up 
to76°56 ft. above the 

P= 0 tb per: oymse foot 
above that level 


. 3) 





H being the height of the structure in 
feet. The diagram, Fig. 1, illustrates this 
variation of pressure, and will be found to 
agree fairly with the figures given by Good- 
man for wind velocities at various heigh 
(“Mechanics Applied to Engineering.” 
Seventh edition. Page 503.) 

A useful variation of the usual 
wind pressure normal to slope of roof, using 
the author's rule, is given in Fig. 2, in 
which the ordinates for a — wind are 
set out radially at the angles correspo 
sy an peak If this is copied 
tracing cloth it may be applied directly 
any roof drawing, and the pressure to 
allowed for may be read off without 
calculation. 


Roof Coverings. 

Table II. gives approximately the weight 
in pounds per foot super, and the limits of 
slope for the more usual roof coverings. Of 
these weights the component normal to the 
slope alone causes bending moment on the 
roof timbers, hence in calculations for 
scantlings, instead of the weight given in 
the fourth column, we use :— 
“ating ead 
se 
The maximum values of (5) and (6) within the 
limits of slope laid down are included in 
Table II. to the nearest pound per foot super. 

We have also to allow for the occasional 
presence of workmen on the roof to effect 
repairs. As an approximation this will be 
considered equivalent to a concentrated load 
of 150 Ib. applied anywhere, no allowance 
being made for reduction of bending moment 


} =wcos 6440 sin (@ + 15°) . (6) 
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slope of roof. On roof boarding 
assumed that, owing to the interteo 
covering, ¢.9., slates and battens, op 
to tongues on the boards 
load is carried by a width 


rafters, to prevent damage to the 
» the added deflection due to = 
pant scald always be tates t.- 
always taken betw 

centres of bearings, no allowance being sr 
for continuity, since joints are usually made 
over supports, and it is difficult to avoid 
pieces extending over not more than three 
supports, in which case the maximum bend. 
ing moment is the same as in a single free 
span. The only case where an allowance for 
continuity is justifiable is where the end bays 
are made “788 of the general length of bays 
and the joints are at ‘212 of the length of 
the bay from the supports, as in Fig. 3. 4s 
this —o is unusual and special, no 
allowance been made for it in the rules 
given hereunder. 

Unless ly described as finished 
sizes, an ance must be made from the 

seantlings of timber for sawcuts, 

i ete. The author has taken u- 
wrought timber to be ;'; in. less in each 
direction than its nominal size, boarding 
wrought on one side, } in. less than its 
nominal thickness, and scantlings wrought al! 
over, ;*; in. less than nominal size. 


Roof Boarding. 


This must be proportioned for the following 
loads and deflections :— 
Condition 1.—A distributed load of 43 Ib. per foot super., 
ineluding wind. (Table II., /.) As this requires 
a less thickness (a = “<tr) than Condition 3, it 
may be ignored. 
load of 12 Ib. per foot 


wind (Table IL., f), and a cen- 
on 18 in. width, When J is 


te) 


., With central load of 
When JZ is greater 


Condition 3.—Deflection } in 
150 Ib. on 18 in. width. 
than 3°32 ft., 


L 


le IIL., giving the thickness of boarding 
seni oon 0 haved on the above. Where 
is laid diagonally, the span should 

be measured along the diagonal. 


Tapie IIl..-Roor Boarp:n«. 


Wrought | 
Sawn. one side. | 


Maximum 
Span. 


= 


LISELI STS lel 
SARA DUNNO me me COCO 





LSE LSS le lowl 





TasLe H.—Roor CoveRines. 
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@ limited to } in, 
be taken between 
llowance being made 
ts are usually made 
8 difficult to avoid 
ot more than three 
the maximum bend. 
> &8 In a Single free 
ere an allowance for 
| where the end hays 
neral length of bays 
12 of the length of 
ts, as in Fig. 3. 4s 
sual and special, no 
» for it in the rules 


scribed as finished 
be made from the 
mber for sawcuts, 
hor has taken un. 
‘ in. less in each 
nal size, boarding 
- in. less than its 
antlings wrought all 
‘inal size. 


ling. 
ed for the following 


of 43 Ib. per foot super, 
[., f.) As this requires 


) than Condition 3, it 


Ml of 12 Ib. per foot 
uble I1., f), and a cen 
n. width, When Z is 


” 
até) 


with central load of 
When JZ is greater 


is 


ckness of boarding 
ne above. Where 
, the span should 
zonal. 


3OARDING. 
ness. | 
—— Maximum 
ought | os dc 
: side. 
Ft. In. 
. o 
4 32 
2 3 6 
Be 3 
l 4 
sia 4 3 
4 & 
a 5 0 
7 5 3 
ol 5 7 
fs 5 10} 
ree 6 23 
6 3 
i ¢ 9 
ne 7 0 
; Loading 
o Normal to 
Slope, 
z including 
wind. 
38 
38 
35 
20 
i 23 
i 43 
: 45 
i 6 
4b 
ERO aaa 
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Common Rafters. 
Nominal width 2 in., spaced 1 ft. apart, 


it, 1 ft 2 in. centres. 
—A distributed load of 46 Ib. per foot 


a ee one rafter. : 
formule for the nominal th to 
Bow condition are ee ~— 


Coxprriow 1, 


ent inal depth of rafter of span L when 
ruiked to a Sawn. Wrought all over. 
L 


A a+ n” fot? *. .@ 
Conprrion 2, 
/ +1714 LF vli+ 1714 og 3 JS is + if l4u + Af 


391 385 372 
ge ita ee (10) 
Coxprrton 3, 
L I " L aw 
onan a Ree 
226 in * zig ** 


Table IV. is based on the above. The 
maximum spans are determined by the 
second condition where marked by an 
asterisk, and in all other eases by the first. 


Taste IV.—Common Rarrenrs. 
Spaced at 1-ft. 2-in, centres. 


Maximum Span. 








Nominal ” in et. 
Dimensions <a i 

* | Finished Wrought 

to Size. Sawn. all Over. 
In. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. Ft. In. 
4x2 4 5 *% i 3 8 
3x2 *5 1h % 7 411} 
Rx? ae ae 7 3} 5 
4x2 § 11 8 7 8 0 
4x2 Ww 6} 9 8} 9h 
5 x2 rt ee Ww 9 0 2 
x 2 2 3 ll il 1h 
6 x2 3 4 13 0 12 4 
Purlins. 


It will be seen from Table ITI. that there 

are three principal cases to be considered :— 
: tds seo on ie 

The slight differences in weight between 
the coverings classified together are not of 
sufficient ge to uire separate 
formule. With purlins the deflection con- 
dition may be omitted, sinee, in relation to 
fo comparatively large distance between the 
ee ins, od pe under the maximum 
stress is small to injuri 
ral sot injuriously affect the 


a. Lead or Zinc Flats. 


Condition 1,—A distributed 
ineluding wind or page ng ’ sy _— 
ba = BIA 
ar tees (1) 


Condition 2—A distributed load i 
of 13 Ib. per foot 
super., excluding wind or snow (Table 
a central load of 150 on we Ki, iste 
BIA + 23°05 L 
#. —— 7 Swe 
we -_ * © @ (12) 


_ When BZ j , 
bt then lon use ocntion weapueer: mae equntion (2), 


mae Corrugated- Irom or Zine Roofs. 
ouition 1—A distributed 
super., including wind, (fable te)” secon 
BIA 
Condit "3 2 eee _ 
ordition 2—A distributed load of 8 
Super., luc > gd ral 
held of pee nt ne 
_ BR+ 3752 
We. . Oe 
When BZ 


is : 
but when leas use enema tpt use equation (13), 


Geass ve or Tiled Roofs. 

including wind. (hens my he yer foot enper., 
Ria 
Conditi me Sy te ee + « (15) 

on 2A distributed 
exe); , load of 17 Ib, foot is 
oo nd (Table TL, ¥), and comtenl 
b@ = BL + 7b (a6) 


BL ig 
when len use equation Higgeear wee evention 


When 
13), but 
use equation 
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COLOURING OF WOOD TO 
INCREASE ITS INDUSTRIAL 
VALUE. 


H. Wisricenvs has investigated the action of 
gases and vapours in the industrial colouring 
of various woods with the following interest- 
ing results. He finds that such improvement 
of the colour and of the artistic effects con- 
sequent thereupon is entirely distinct from 
those cenduced by mere “daubing’’ of the 
surface. Organic colouring matters dissolved 
in alcohol penetrate wood deepest, but are 
not the best colours; colours dissolved in 
water only penetrate a fraction of a millimetre 
below the surface of wood in the direction of 
the le of the fibres, while turpentine and 
wax colours only affect the surface. In order 
to stain wood net its mass, apparatus 
similar to that used for impregnating wood 
with tar, etc., must be employed. though 
= a not unpleasant brown colour to 
wood, it is not a true colouring material. On 
the other hand, gases, and especially ammonia, 
have the power of rapidly producing the 
deepest colours in wood. Only small amounts 
of gases or vapours are required to colour the 
whole mass of the wae The change of 
colour is really produced by the action of the 
gases on those unstable and easily decompos- 
akle constituents of the sap and woody sub- 
stance, which are readily separated from the 
resistant cellulose fibres; tannins, and less 
resistant carbohydrates, such as sugars, gums, 
etc., are turned to a dark colour by alkalis, 
ammonia, and superheated steam, or are de- 
compused with the formation of brown 
“humus” bodies. Fibres are easily pene- 
trated by gases and vapours, and the colour- 
ing effects are heightened by such factors as 
high temperature, light, moisture, oxidising 
agents, etc. 

A characteristic of these processes is the 
throwing into bold relief of dull, mats tones 
of colour, which produce the impression of 
colour from age, and, in fact, the object of 
these processes is to hasten those natural 
changes which occur in the ageing of wood. 
Cut wood turns yellow or brown naturally 
under the influence of the oxygen in the air, 
light, warmth, and moisture, and the colora- 
tion is also afiected by dust (especially par- 
ticles of iron), fungi, bacteria, and the action 
of the ultra-violet rays of light and heat. The 
side exposed to constant rain and snow be- 
comes grey, the side exposed to the sun 
according to its age becomes more or less 
brown, and the freely-exposed ends of beams 
of very old houses become quite charred. The 
trown colour is a typical superficial colour, 
which is easily removed by moist ammonia 
fumes, and the surface then consists of pure 
white cellulose fibres, which give no lignin 
reactions. In low-lying country wood never 
acyuires the exquisite brown observed in the 
Alpine district. 

ood exposed freely to air and protected 
from moisture acquires a superficial grey 
colour, probably formed by the action of traces 
of iron on the sap materials, and entirely dis- 
tinct from the grey colour due to age which 
penetrates the interior of the wood. Among 
—, processes of ——t — the —_ 
paratively new process of “fuming” wi 
van st only been applied to woods rich 
in tannin materials in er to produce the 
greyish-brown of old oak. The wooden 
articles are enclosed in a vessel filled with 
air and ammonia fumes for two or three days, 
and are coloured to a depth of from 2 mm. 
to 3 mm. = 078 in. to ‘118 in., which is much 
deeper than would be effected by liquid 
colours. In cases where tannin material must 
be added to the wood, a 5 to 10 per 
vent, hot solution of pyrogallic acid is used. 
Solatidns of salts which can be coloured by 
ammoma or sulphuretted hydrogen are also 
employed, but ouly the surface is coloured by 
them. Even for oak, the “ ammonia fuming 
process is limited by the vere amounts of 
tannin substance present, ty the fact that 
only made articles can be fumed if a uniform 
a is to be obtained, and by the want 
of resistance of the colour to water. 
steaming of wood is chiefly used 
to the wood, but it also uces & 
uniform brown colour throughout the mass, 
and with certain kinds of wood colouring by 
a gas process can often be combined with dry- 


i 1 A mcpne bee panmenange yoo oe 
"S ciber ifici process of colouring wood 


5 
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brown and imparting to it the appearance 
of age consists in ing planks and 
blocks in trenches, jm the and covering 
them with loose earth or coal cinders. The 
loose soil is wetted avith rain or by watering, 
and the draining off of the water maintains 
yin the soil. The colour- 


penuh fehugen Stide. Soils with’s lo 
ly xide. ils with a low 
Pm ot ran ggg suitable, and the 
ammonia may be increased by adding ammonia- 
producing substances to them. The process 
is essentially different from the colouring of 
wood by laying it in mud, slime, or soil soaked 
with manure, as in the case of “ sub-fossil” 
woods found in bogs. 





REINFORCED CONCRETE 
FLOORING BUILT WITHOUT 


MOULDS. 


WE ‘already have at hand in this country 
several methods of constructing reinforced 
concrete floors without the employment of the 
customary moulds and centring. All of these 
have been described and illustrated in our 
columns at different times. 

The system to which we now direct attention 
is one employed at the University of Wisconsin, 
where it been found practical, economical, 
and effective. It embodies an ment of 
narrow beams spaced about 3 ft. apart, centre 
to centre, and braced by transverse beams of 
equal dimensions 6 ft. 6 in. apart, 
with girders of similar construction at intervals 
(see Fig. 1). 

The beams are moulded in the spaces between 
a temporary staging formed of wooden boxes 
with sloping sides and ends as shown in be 2, 
laid upon a system of supporting planks in 
place by timber struts. 

Concrete and reinforcement are placed in the 
intervals to form the beams, and the connecting 
floor slab is spread over the beams and the to 
of the boxes, this part being reinforced wit. 
wire netting and finished by @ granolithic 
surface. 

The reinforcement of the beams as represented 
in Fig. 3 consists of round bars enclosed in 
stirrups of U-form, several stirrups being bent 
from one rod to form a connected series. The 
bars are only used in tension, but are™bent 
up over the supports in the case of joists and 
bridging joists, while in the gitders straight 
bars are employed with short bars for contra- 
flexure in the upper part near the supports. 
Calculations for the reinforcement were ‘made 
by the Dean of the Engineering Department of 
the University. 

Mr. Arthur Peabody, Supervising Architect 
to the University of bidiynsoed — oe 
during the two years 5 from % 
to 26 ft, ie aaa 2 moulded, and 
that some floors of 28 ft. span are being made 
this year. These necessitate beams i 
8 in. wide at the bottom, 10 in. wide at the top, 
and 14 in. deep. The increased width of the 
beams at the top adds to the crushing resistance 
of the construction, and the narrower bottoni 
where tension in the concrete is neglected is 
sufficient and economical. 


no reason against taking E 
as will certainly be done if the system comes 
to be developed co: 


a 

ex iture for plant. If preferred, however, 
cient boxes can be made for all the floors of 

a given ing, and the floor slabs formed after 


varied to make the beams of any width, 
and hg sy be increased by i 
troughs on supporting or in- 
sama S inichanet ot ie eae aad. r 
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FiG:3 SECTION OF COMFLETE /ZLOQR 
Reinforced Concrete Flooring built without Moulds. 


Experience shows that it is economical to 
sheath the boxes with sheet-iron in the first 
instance, thus saving the cost of finishing the 
wood smoothly, and the metal surface slips away 
from the concrete more readily than timber. 
Moreover it is free from the disadvantage of 
absorbing moisture from the wet concrete, 
and obviates swelling of the wood. 

The life of the boxes depends very much 
on the treatment they receive. If adequately 
protected with sheet-iron along the lower 
edges as well as on top and on the sides and 
ends, there is no reason why they should not 
last for a long time. 

In the subjoined table we give the cost cf 
floor construction in the Mining Laboratory 
at the University of Wisconsin. The floors 
in question covered about 4,500 sq. ft., and the 
superimposed loading was 200 Ib. per square foot. 


saad tes ft. 

Concrete (limestone aggregate) ............... 5-27 
MOUNT ORNS os scscciscerncecsuvtiumntsccuniaanbens 3°93 
Timber for supports ...............,...cc0scsereeeess 3°SO 
Timber boxes, one-fifteenth original cost 0°36 
Erecting supports and boxes .........-..e000e 2°77 
Placing reinforcement and concreting ...... 2°22 
Removing supports and boxes.........c00..00+« 0°55 

Total C006 cscs; cassatecsecens 18°40 


WROUGHT-IRON GATES, 
UFFINGTON CHURCH (p. 393). 


TuEse old gates form the entrance to the 
churchyard of Uffington, a picturesque little 
“stone and thatch” village about 2 miles 
from Stamford. They are beautifully “ set” 
at the end of a long paved path, which, with its 
ome? border, bushes, and overhanging trees, 

the appearance almost of an avenue ing 
up to and culminated by the church, with its 
fine spire; the vista so obtained through the 
wrought ironwork is delightful. 

As is often the case, a great deal of the more 
delicate work—leaves, etc.—has rusted off, but 
enough remains to restore the whole. 

Unfortunately, nothing is known of the 
history of i, but it is possible that the 
lady and gentleman whose distinctly Georgian 
features are graven on the torus were the donors. 


On the opposite side of the road a fine pair of 
modern gates and piers, echoing these in many 


respects, give an equally entrancing view of the 
besutifully-kept gardens, their blaze of 


colour contrasting pleasingly with the cool 
green of the churchyard. 





CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


TRE im t economy that 


ected by the adoption 
of Retaining of reinforced concrete in place 
Wall Designs. of masonry or mass concrete 
in the construction of retaining 
walls has been sufficiently illustrated by 
numerous examples described in our columns 
on various occasions. In the present note we 
compare the cost of three t of design, one 
a plain concrete wall with reinforcement in the 
footing and at the junction of the footing and 
wall proper, and the other two representing 
commonly adopted forms of construction. 
All three walls are practically of the same 
overall dimensions and suitable for equal load 





conditions. For the of showing the 
extent by which the sectional area of concrete 
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may be reduced by the aid of officien: rei 

“eis ; re 
Sarena’ from s given thickness athe top oft 
out 





1, tl dimension of 18 jn, 

lopted in each case, but it should be maw’ 
considerable eC saving might easily 

cross-sectional area of concrete, 

The table gives the comparative cos 


eS 





Tape of Donte and Co 
Materials and Unit Cost : om. 
_ (ineluding 











Concrete at 24s, per cu. 
4°33 ou. yd. i ies - 5 40 ae 
2°95 cu. ya. eer eee nee sees ee | 3 10 9 ~~ 
2°59 en. ya. eee ———- jf me «686828 8 
Steel bars at 14d. per Ib. 

BN var seceeteccersscians 043) i Simp! 
|<" @atenmaetsaa [— 1015 5 Sock 
| 3 | Seer aa yeaee ; = | — obs Con 

Moulds at 5s. per sq. yd.: | We 
4 CMG. padssnecernnnne j2O7)107 — 
64 aq. yd. puebaicaSohaataess - — 1B 6 
GSES a jn the 
Be oe 4 helica 
Total per foot run ...... (6810/5 6 9 5901 match ¢ 
sricieheniamerbitentotegintepiigeonisiionainnnteeeineipese ; and the 
the quantities of material are given for each type, for an 
the reader can substitute his own unit prices if desired, position 
but these will not affect the comparison of cost. “a 1 
side of | 
Prorgssor Bacu has recently js pout 


Adhesion of made public the results of an 
Concrete and investigation undertaken by 
Steel. him with the object of deter. 
mining the resistance to longi. 
tudinal pulling-out of steel bars embedded in 


concrete for varied hs of the surfaces in 
contact. Ha out bars of 0°79 in. 
diameter in blocks of concrete for 


drawn, 
is quite 
kinds 

structu 
in con 
Railwa 


from 1°18 to 15°75 in., the Sag 
= the axial adhesive resistance Rei 
ware centimetre of surface in contact Ce 
Pominihed uniformly as the length increased ased. B 
For the dimensions of the bars examined, 
Professor Bach found that the relation which that ( 
exists between the adhesive resistance p pt | in., 
square centimetre, and the dimensions | = being 
length and d = diameter of the bars tested can be corres 
thus represented by the exponential function — ro 
ea 
4/6 
p = 1000 — (02 + 04,/2) 
= the base of Napierian logarithms. 
Thi tocmale appears to be applicable to ban : 
up to 20 in. long. Pi 
At a demonstration of the ee 
New Process Riipi m of timber pre- na 
for Creosoting servation last month vanots on 
Timber. kinds of wood in the form of "a 
fencing, battens, boards, sles 
and paving blocks were treated. After 
ha been ighed and measured, the spi 
mens were in a cylinder, subjected to the In 
air-pressure of 50 Ib. per square inch, and then Tr 
the cylinder was with ¢reosote, first a the 
the same and next under 80 |. ol 
per square inch. After the timber had bet 
taken out, the quantity of creosote absor' “ and 
was ascertained by weighing, and, vane in 
specimens having been cut across, it omg the 
evident that the oil had penetra * a visi 
the centre. The process 1s said to b . 
economical, one special advantage being a 
cleanliness of the treated wood. el 
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For securing bolts in concrete 
Simple Bolt buildings and structures the 
Socket for device recently patented by 
Concrete Mr. David , of Boston, 
Work. U.S.A., is one t should be 
found pat useful. vs 
-» the accompanying drawing, it consists o: 
ial coil Mt wire, the coils spaced so as to 
match the thread of an ordinary coach bolt, 
and the ends of the coil turned out tangentially 
for anchorage. To the socket in 
position, it is fitted on a screwed bolt, of the 
size to be used elerensite Seer through the 
side of the mould, and embedded when concrete 
is poured in. The bolt is afterwards with- 
drawn, leaving a screwed socket. The device 
is quite suitable for attaching hangers of all 
linds to concrete and reinforced concrete 
tructures, and has been successfully employed 
in construction work on the Boston Elevated 
Railway. 


REFERRING to the beams of 
Sag of 80 ft. 80 ft. span described in our 
Reinforced issue of August 11 last, it is 
Concrete interesting to note that the 
Beams. sag of these members under 
their own dead weight and 
that of the connecting roof slab averages only 
| in., the maximum deflection in one beam 
being 2 in, As these two measurements 
correspond to ;,\;; and s'y,5 the span, respec- 
tively, they are clearly indicative of sound 
design and good construction. 


A WELL-KNOWN civil engineer 
in America has recently made 
public his personal experience 
on Concrete. of the behaviour of concrete 

under attack by lightning. He 
“ays that a reinforced concrete ie eaprrs 4 at his 
country residence was struck a short time ago 
without causing injury, the only effect having 
on to vitrify the texture of the concrete in 

Ss. 


Effect of 


A NOVEL industry lately origin- 

Dftsence of ated in some ‘Tease cities 
ransport on is the preparation and supply 

the Properties of ready-mixed mortar _ 
of . concrete. These materials are 
prepared in special works 

and transported thence to beige m 4 works 
i. There can be no doubt that 
~ Pian of mixing under expert super- 
"sion should be beneficial in itself ; while, 
on the other hand, it is to be feared that the 


aay inseparable from loedi rt, and 
‘very, may affect the setting of the mortar 
and concrete, and that the of concrete 


on the way from the mixi may cause 
‘hacution of the constituents. In order to 
obtain reliable data on the two points in 
istion, tests have been conducted on @ series 
ater ems Of concrete, taken ‘before and 
furnish tno; According to the results 

ushed by the testa, it appears that the 


Longitudinal Section 


Bolt Socket. 
(From Engineering News.) 


transport of concrete actually increased the 
strength of the material by about 15 per cent., 
the increase being more noticeable in cases 
where ate with sharp edges had been 
employed. We are reluctant to accept this 
conclusion for general guidance, and besides, 
it is highly _—— that in ordinary practice 
delays would occur in delivery, presenting 
considerable risk of inferior work. : 


Mr. C. Reermatp Ewnock, 
Cheaper [F.R.G.S., in a paper read 
Railways. before the Society of Engineers, 
argued that the capabilities of 
the ordinary steam railway do not keep pace 
with the requirements of the times ; that there 
are too many accidents; that travelling is 
too slow ; the cost of construction too heavy ; 
that freight and passenger rates are too high ; 
labour insufficiently paid, and dividends less 
than they should be. He pointed out that the 
mountainous regions of the globe are still 
undeveloped, due to heavy cost of railway 
construction. He stated that the heavy cost 
of English railways is largely due to land 
purchase. He considered that radical changes 
in design and construction are now called for, 
in the interests of safety, rapidity, and economy. 
ee that national experiments should be 
carried out on a specially-equipped site, in 
order to give greater scope to inventors and to 
evolve improvements; and suggested that 
inquiry might be made into the possibility of a 
combination of railway and aeroplane. 


A USEFUL comparison given in 


Cost of a paper contributed by Mr. 
Industrial .'. P. H. Perry to the National 


Association of Cement Users 
(U.S.A.) relates to the cost of 
reinforced concrete, protected steel-frame, and 
“mill construction’ factory buildings. The 
figures quoted were furnished by the tenders 
for buildi erected in various parts of the 
United States. Neglecting “ mill construction,” 
which finds no exact counterpart in this country, 
Mr. Perry's data show that the cost of rein- 
forced concrete ranges from 2°8 to 13 per cent. 
less than that of fire-protected steel, the 
exterior walls being assumed to be of equal 
value. 

The author justly urges, however, that 
initial outlay is not the only consideration, and 
that owners should also take into account the 
fixed annual charges, including interest, in- 
surance, depreciation, the effects of vibration, 
and sanitation. Some saving in the first two 
items can probably be effected by reinforced 
concrete, and as the depreciation of the same 
material is not more than about 0-5 per cent. 
per annum, maintenance charges ought to be 
considerably reduced, while they would be 
vastly less than in buildings where steelwork is 


a er to the air. : 
em from vibration is one of the chief 
points of superiority characterising reinforced 


concrete as compared with steel-frame con- 
struction, and on this count Mr. Perry estimates 





means 
far back as the X VIth century, 


the workmen employed found it necessary to 
cut through some of the old walls, which were 
apparently of dressed masonry. But, to the 
surprise of the contractors, it was found that 
the stone was nothing but the outer shell of 
construction largely composed of a kind of 
reinforced concrete. In view of the generally 
entertained belief that this is an essentially 
modern variety of structural material, the proof 
of its employment between 300 and 400 
years ago is distinctly interesting. Our con- 
temporary states that some one with archxo- 
logical tastes has taken the trouble to search 
the archives for records left by the architects 
of the epoch in question, with the result that 
no mention was found of —— but dressed 
stone for use in the walls. It seems, therefore, 
that the original contractors, with more wisdom 
than honesty, decided to make sure of reaping 
the benefit attending the adoption of reinforced 
concrete as a substitute for stone masonry. 


From a report by the United 
Partition Walls States Consul-General at Berlin 
in Berlin. it appears that most of the 
inner partition walls used in 
buildings in that city consist of a heavy iron 
wire screen, on either side of which are layers 
of coke-ash mortar. The walls are apt to get 
out of plumb, and will not hold nails satis- 
factorily, and, as in making the mortar cattle 
hair, jute, and hemp refuse are used, it some- 
times disintegrates, causing the wall to crumble 
and sections to fall out. A good metal partition 
wall should, therefore, says the Consul-General, 
find a market in Germany, provided that it 
was not too thick and that the cost was not 
very much greater than that of the ordinary 
wall. Economy of space is looked for by the 
German builder. The authorities uire that 
all outside and supporting walls have a 
thickness of at least 36 cm. (14°173 in.), and 
hence partition walls are generally limited im 
thickness to 10 cm. (3°937 in.), as they are not 
required to support great weights. The coke- 
ash walls cost about 3°20 marks per square 
metre (about 2s. 8d. per square yard), but 
builders would pay more for a wall of satisfactory 
construction.—The Engineer. 


In most cases where iron has 
Danger of been leaded into stone cracks 
Iron Bolts have sooner or later appeared 
and Ties in owing to increased balk of the 
Masonry. metal by oxidation. The only 
way of obviating such cracks 
is to make a perfectly tight joint between the 
two metals. As lead does not in any way 
adhere to iron tightness can only be secured 
by efficient caulking. This can only be accom- 
plished where (a) the section of the iron bar is 
circular, (b) the hole sab nd stone - of we: — 
form, (c) iron fixi are eliminated, (d} 
there as no coleutians on the surface of the 
bar, and (e) Pe is sufficiently ductile. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF AN 
ARBITRATOR. 


F the building cases which from time to 
time come before the courts for deci- 
sion a considerable number involve 
the consideration of an 
clause. For good or ill, parties to these 

ents depend upon arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes, and while the 
appointment of an arbitrator is often 
made in the contract itself, it often becomes 
necessary for the builder to consider who had 
best arbitrate for him. It may be, of course, 
that all questions in dispute are left to the 
architect, but it is more usual to provide in 
the agreement that disputes shall be deter- 
mined by arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the Arbitration Act. 

While an unprejudiced person should always 
ke chosen, the parties are at liberty to choose 
whom they will, or to name some indefinite 
person, such as a gentleman nominated by the 
President of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The mere fact that the arbitrator had 
some bias at the time of his election would not, 
if the fact were known to both parties, be 
sufficient to avoid his appointment Where, 
however, it turns out that, unknown to one 
or both of the parties who submit to be 
bound by his decision, there are some circum- 
stances in the situation of the arbitrator which 
tend to produce a bias in his mind, he is an 
improper person to act as an arbitrator. Even 
in the common case where either party 
appoints an arbitrator, who are empowered 
to appoint an umpire in case they cannot 
agree, the arbitrators so ee should be 
without bias. In a case decided in 1845 the 
appointment of the surveyor of a railway 
company to act as their arbitrator in a dispute 
was held to ke objectionable, and in a much 
later case the court threatened to revoke a 
submission where an insurance company 
appointed their own manager to act as their 
arbitrator. 

In a Scotch case, a firm of contractors whe 
had undertaken to build a public building 
agreed with the Town Council that a par- 
ticular gentleman should act as arbitrator in 
case of dispute. This gentleman subsequently 
became elected “ Dean of Guild,’’ and thereby 
ex oficioa Town Councillor. It was held that 
this disqualified him from acting as arbitrator 
(Edinburgh Magistrates v. Lownie, 1903, 5 F. 
711). 

The case of Belcher v. Roedean School, 
1901, 85 L. T. 469, shows that the court will 
be reluctant to revoke a submission to arbitra- 
tion on the ground of interest. In that case 
a contract provided that all disputes and dif- 
ferences arising on a building contract were 
referred to the decision of the architect ap- 
pointed by the building owners. The builders 
issued a writ against the architect for 
damages for fraud and misrepresentation, and 
took out a summons to revoke the submission 
to arbitration. The architect declined to 
admit the charges made against him. It was 
held that an application to revoke the sub- 
mission was one to be granted with great 
caution, and that the submission ought not to 
be revoked. If the clause providing for arbitra- 
tion mentions no other ‘ook of reference, it is to 
a single arbitrator; but the parties can agree 
that there shall be two arbitrators, and if so 
the two arbitrators may appoint an umpire 
within the period during which they have the 
power to make an award. In the case (a) 
where the submission provides for a reference 
to a single arbitrator, and all the parties do 
not, after differences have arisen, concur in 
the appointment of an arbitrator; or (b) if 
an appointed arbitrator refuses to act, or is 
incapable of acting. or dies, and the submission 
does not show that it was intended that the 
vacancy should not ke supplied, and the 
parties do not supply the vacancy, any party 
may serve the other parties with a written 
notice to appoint an arbitrator. If the 
appointment is not made within the proper 
time, the court may make the appointment. 
A reference, as we have seen, is frequently 
made to two arbitrators. one to be appointed 
by each party. Provision is made by the 


Arbitration Act for the failure of one y 
to make the appointment. If one pg 
the arbitration were to refuse to make any 
appointment, the arbitrator selected the 
other might sit as sole arbitrator and 
the matters in dispute, subject, however, to a 
power reserved to the court to set aside any 
appointment by the other. If the person 
chosen to decide matters in dispute refuses to 
act or dies, it is competent for one party to 
call upon the other to appoint a new arbi- 
trator. If he refuse to do this, the court may 
then make the magna 
It is well to a very distinct arrange- 
ment about fees before the arbitrator enters 
upon his duties. To estimate the exact 
amount payable is, of course, a difficult task, 
inasmuch as there is no telling for tong 
the hearing will last. The “retainer” 
a daily “refresher’’ can, however, be fixed 
without any difficulty. It is to te borne in 
mind that an arbitrator is entitled to keep 
back his award until his fees are paid, and 
this is a method of compulsion not infre- 
uently resorted to. The usual practice, 
therefore, is fon the arbitrator to notify the 
parties the amount of his charges, and to 
refuse to deliver the award or communicate 
its contents until they are paid. This obviates 
all disputes, and the practice has received 
repeated judicial sanction. 
metimes a taxing officer is called upon 
to decide under sect. 15 (3) of the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, as to the fees of an arbitrator. 
It has been decided that upon such a taxation 
the taxing officer is not entitled, if the evi- 
dence all goes to show that in the opinion of 
persons in the same profession the charges 
made by the arbitrator are for a person in 
his position fair, to disregard that evidence 
and to reduce the remuneration to such an 
amount as isin his opinion fair (Mason, Ltd., 
v. Lovatt, 1907, 23 . L. R. 486). 
in that case a quantity surveyor had acted 
as arbitrator in a dispute between a firm of 
lumbers and a builder. The reference lasted 
or twenty-two days, and the arbitratér was 
ae employed for thirteen days in 
considering the case. He also took the advice 
of solicitor and counsel on certain points of 
law. He charged 5271. 10s., which included 
10/. 10s, a day for thirty-five days, and 
110/. 6s. for fees paid for legal advice. The 
District Registrar, disregarding the evidence 
of surveyors in good position, held that 5l. 5s. 
a day was sufficient, and reduced the above 
amount by 283/. Os. 6d. The Court of Appeal 
set this judgment aside. Dealing with the 
surveyor’s remuneration, Lord Justice 
Moulton said :—‘ The evidence is all one way 
that the price charged by him was fair for a 
person telonging to his profession and occu y- 
ing the position which he occupied in that 
profession. The District Registrar was not 
entitled to set that evidence aside The true 
standard, in my opinion, of what should be 
paid in -uch a case is what a fair-minded man 
in the position of the referee would have 
required if a bargain had been made freely 
ve orehand. ag is case there is no 
or supposing the referee has more 
than would have been required by a fair- 
minded man in a free bargain.” 
One word may be as ye as to the relative 
merits of legal and lay arbitrators. There is 
a very natural feeling rooted in the mind of 
the business community that a technical man 
should decide a technical case. It may be 
granted that an architect will require less 
instruction upon the technical aspect of a 
building dispute than most lawyers. But is 
the architect chosen as arbitrator accustomed 
to hear evidence; is he able to distinguish 
the true from the false; wholly unbiassed by 
any pet of building ? These are 
matters to te tuonght of before the lay arbi- 
trator is hastily c¢ - There are many 
gentlemen in both branches of the legal pro- 
fession who have had considerable i 
in building cases, whose claims chou not be 
lightly - . Perhaps the most satis. 
factory, most costly, of all tribuna 
hitherto devised is that composed of two 
party, pousilel eter bye onl coe ee 
¥, over by a umpi 
by the two arbitrators. oe 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC. 
Tue case of Billericay R istri 
Council v, Ba ge Gardin = Ke 
which we the Builder, April 14 has 
been carried to the Court of Appeal, Which 
gs 
ot a a @ Case In our issye 
Jnder the Highways and Locomotives ; 
1878-1898, it is whaed that where, ae 
certificate core saad - sore, it appears, 

e@ ave 
i highways in the pa le 


B have keen incurred in 
‘ a highway, by reason of extr. 
traffic, the authority may recover 
“the amount of such ex mses as may be 
sled cache geome rg the Court to have 
incurred by such authority by reason of 
the a arising from such weight or 
traffic.”’ the case in question the Court 
found that there had been some damage 
necéssitating an expense ter than usual, 
but that as the rates not thereby been 
: at es the coos gag Pal Court of 
P ve approved this finding, but at 
present the pH is not fully saparted. It 
would seem, however, that the case must have 
turned u the absence of any proof that 
*@ i expenses had been incurred,” 
and not, as in the Court below, solely 
on the fact the highway rate had not 
been increased. It is obvious that this fact 
alone can form no criterion, for the highway 
authority, by economy in methods of mainten- 
ance, or by expenses incurred in previous 
years, might, in fact, reduce the highway rate 
whilst yet including an item for extraordinary 
traffic. We shall await the full report of the 
decision with interest. 


MASTER PAINTERS’ 
CONVENTION : 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER 
AT DERBY. 


THe annual dinner in connexion with the 
Convention of the National Association 0! 
Master sect gh Sago ech —— of 
England and Wales was held at Derby on 
September 27. The President, Mr. Fredk. 
Grundy, presided, and he was supported by 
sovenal ex-Presidents, while among the 
visitors were the Deputy-Mayor, Dr. H. 
Arnold-Bemrose; the Town Clerk, Mr. 
G. Trevelyan Lee; the Principal of the 
Technical College, Mr. F. W. Shurlock, and 
othe M i ding to the 

ty-Mayor, im respondin, le 
toast of “ nd Tom and Trade of Derby, 
remarked that “ they had the primeval man 
who lived in caverns at a time when there 
were no houses to decorate. That he was 
of an artistic temperament was shown by the 
finding in a cavern at Cresswell of the first 
art memorial in the shape of the head of 4 
horse engraved on the antlers of a deer. 
Paint was evidently used at that time—@ 
composition of charcoal, oxide, of manganese, 
and some sort of , which showed that 
the arts of the painter did not begin when 
man commenced to live in houses. a 

In submitting the toast of “ Technic 
Education,” Mr. G. H. Morton expressed the 

that, i 





ing the vast amount of 
on education, the results were 
e what should be. 

Mr. F. W. Shurlock (Principal of the 
Technical ), in responding, said it was 
the first time that the toast had been gives 
in the town, and that the Master Painters ha 
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feature of the ,. Which 
cael ike to refer to, was the work done 
the apprentices, and the work done under 
Vi. Fitder reflected great credit on the 
‘eiester Art School. With regard to the 
Derby School, he was pleased to say they 
had fifteen painter apprentices from the 
Derby Association. They were instructed in 


et ociples of dra ing, and so far as 
went it was healthy 
no reason why they should not have deco: 
ing classes at the College; if a reasonable 
number of pupils came forward, such a class, 
be had no dou , could be started immediately. 
The chief toast of the evening, ‘ The 


gE 


ry 
wd 


Sibthorpe, who said he had watched the 
advancement of the 
considerable time, and he could say they had 
endeavoured to lift the craft to a genuine 
ut, and had tried to make it, not merely a 
trade, but that it should deserve first and 
command afterwards the res of the public 
for whom they catered, It been a grow- 
iug conviction with him that of all the associa- 
tions that of England was the most business- 
like. It set itself out to do great things, and 
it invariably succeeded, and those things were 
exactly pertinent to its functions in life. On 
the question of technical education one great 
mistake had been made. While every atten- 
tion had been given to the class generally, 
the bright boy who showed every promise 
had not received the particular encouragement 
he merited. If more attention had been paid 
to the particularly bright boys they might 
have become leaders of a great movement in 
the future. 

Responding, the Chairman said that the 
Association, starting in a s way, had 
grown into something to be proud of. It was 
like good wine, it needed no bush, and both 
from a social and business point of view was 
ee of its position in the painting 
world. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH A? GRANGETOWN. 

The Lord Bishop of Durham has consecrated 
the first portion of the new church of St. 
Aidan at Grangetown, Sunderland. The 
church is built of Lineolnshire bricks, with 
dressings of Dumfries stone. The late Mr. C. 
odgson Fowler, F.S.A., was the architect, 
and Mr. W. H. Wood, F.R.1.B.A., has super- 
intended the work. Messrs. J. & T. Fas 
of Sunderland, are the builders. 


CHURCH HALL, WATERLOO. 

A church hall is being erected in connexion 
with the Church of St. John, Waterloo, Liver- 
pool, from designs by Messrs. F. B. Hobbs 


and 0. D. Blac ; : 
be shout on FF.R.I.B.A. The cost will 


NEW SCHOOL FOR NORWICH. 
a = has been decided to build a new elemen- 
No School in the suburb of Lakenham, 
- a Bech an inetitution has been 

ime, an ity i 
tfforded to obtain an ieqarinak: wailding.” 13 
It is oe AT WOOD GREEN. 

proposed to build elementa 

prem. Ieodship dane Wood Green. The 
pi ave been approved by the Board of 


ucation, 





Th Bio SCHOOLS, HARROGATE. 

hese schools were opened the Bishop of 
{iben on September 28. The Oy Rinal buildive 
about feeemodelled, and an extension costing 
now 8,500, has been made. The buildi 

a a ust of four floors, and are to be used 
technical aneh Ferg ome Rag day, sees 
the basement are placed the i  coeuent 
adore roms with kitchen’ or ext 
On thew also boys’ sieeloneeea and lavatory. 
0 ft. bemgind floor are an assembly-room. 
miskrey ay ft., six 

office rooms, 8 room and 
the Tag Sirls’ cloakroom and la . On 

"tt floor are four classrooms, 
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laboratory, chemical laboratory with balance- 
ronson Bon and lecture-room, large com- 
mercial classroom, room for needlework and 
i large cookery room and masters’ 
room. On second floor is arranged the art 
ee consisting - antique-room, model- 
-room, ry art-room, painting-room 
ee Co gece sad room, room i wi 
carving, masters’ room and boys’ and 
girls’ cloakroom and lavatories. In an adjoin- 
ing building, connected wee corridors, is 
a gymnasium, 50 ft. by 36 ft., with ing- 
each sex. The whole of the rooms 
eon and oe etna Se Sunt 
type. aemeee or each 
rovided with euteeed: eds and ig 
total cost of the complete block 
en about 13,000/. The architects for the 
extension are Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of 
Bradford, who were also responsible for the 
original building. 
BRADWELL, BUCKS. 

At a meeting of school managers and 
County Council representatives, held at Brad- 
well, it was decided to petition the Aylesbury 
Education Committee to provide a new boys’ 
school at a cost of 6,000/. 


ROMFORD BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
A_secondary school for boys is to be built 
at Romford. Building is going on rapidly in 
the district, and the need for special accom- 
modation is felt. 


BRISTOL BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

It is expected that tenders will be invited 
shortly for the construction in Tyndall’s Park 
of the Bristol Baptist College, the cost of 
which is estimated to be about 16,000/. 
Messrs. Oatley & Lawrence are the architects. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY. 
The Drapers’ Company have given 15,000/. 
towards the cost of an Applied Science De- 
artment in connexion with the Sheffield 
Jniversity. The architects of the new build- 
ing are Messrs. Gibbs, Flockton, & Teather, 
Sheffield. 


NEW INSTITUTE AT HARROLD, BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The new institute has been erected on a site 
adjoining the present institute, and comprises 
a large hall, committee-room, kitchen, etc. 
The architect for the work was Mr. M 
Clayon, and the contract was carried out by 
Messrs. Clayson & Sons. 


CHURCH INSTITUTE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 

This building, which has been formaliy 
opened in Pandwlek-etrenl South Shields, -s 
part of a scheme to provide for the religious, 
educational, and social needs of the parish. 
Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.1.B.A., was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Sheriff & Sons, South 
Shields, were the contractors. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Mr. E. K. North, M.Inst.C.E., an Inspector 
of the Local Government Board, has held an 
inquiry in connexion with the proposed pur- 
chase the Urban Council of land at Weston- 

r-Mare, the object being the provision of 
ublic abattoirs, cattle market, depét, refuse 
estructor, and workmen’s dwellings. 


OUTFALL SEWERAGE SCHEME. 

The Rhymney Valley authorities have de- 
cided to seek Parliamentary powers to con- 
struct a sea outfall sewerage scheme to cost 
something over 200,000/. The 50,0007. allowed 
for the construction of a trunk sewer from the 
north of the valley down the Tyn-y-coed is 
included in the estimate. 


HULL TOWN HALL. . 
The second portion of the new Town Hall at 
Hull having so completed, and the Council 
having decided to take down the front portion 
to rebuild it in a style more in keeping wits 
the remainder, tenders have been considered 
by the Property Committee of the Corporation. 
The architects (Messrs. Russell & Cooper) 
estimated the cost of the work at 25,000/., and 
the tender by Messrs. Quibell, Son, & Green- 
wood, which was accepted, was for 25,378/. 


PUMPING STATION, yee ee 

tender of Messrs. W. H. Archer n. 

Bg recor has been accepted by the 

Gravesend and Milton Waterworks Company 

for the erection of a new a station at 

Walnut’s Wood, Meopham. e cost of che 
work will be about 6,000/. 

POST OFFICE, LLANELLY. 
t office has been erected +t 


A new pos ; 
H.M. Office of Works. It is a 
Liew ON idee: with a frontage of 113 ft. 


SANATORIUM EXTENSION, — a 

E ot * C il ropose . 
15,5001 in MS donk to the Sanatorium. lf 
possible, the work will be done during the 
winter, so that employment may be given to 
mechanics and artisans. 
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PARISH HALLS, ee eta iw. 

Mr. Allan F. Duncan, of Glasgow, is ce 
aubiies: of ae tak ish church halls to 
be built in the w Bay Area, and 
Messrs. Peter M‘Bride & Co., Port-Glasgow, 
are the contractors. 


BURSLEM TOWN HALL. 

At the formal opening of the new Town 
Hall at Burslem, designed by Mr. 8. B. 
Welscocd DAOS tek muamvihing to any on 
the subject of present-day decorations. He 
thought his audience 
when he said that the new Town Hall was 
a very handsome building. The taste which 
had n displayed was excellent, for tne 
decoration was a reticent character. In 
present-day decoration they were apt to run 
very mu Ben ety - co and were 
too apt to forget the value pr jon 
and simplicity. He was always leaoned at Ly 
his friends because he admired the entrance 
to Euston Station. What appealed to him 
about the entrance was the simplicity of that 
enormous arch. He thought that in carrying 
out the decoration of their own building the 
idea had been to avoid plastering it all over 
with ornament. It was very often the care 
that over-ornamentation was used to hide 
faults, and also to smother bad proportions. 
- — the oe thing in the world 
o obtain simplicity and good proportion, put 
he did think that in that building they had 
a stately structure. Mr. R. O. B. North, 
clerk of works, in the absence of the archi- 
tect, described the building. 


TRADE NEWS. 

The use of the “Ceresit’’ waterproofing 
medium for concrete, stone, and brick build- 
ings was successfully demonstrated last year 
at the Brussels Exhibition, where the highest 
award was secured. The “Grand Prix” of 
the Turin Exhibition has been awarded to 
** Ceresit.”’ 

The Yale & Towne Company, 6, City-road, 
E.C., have a “ Window Display ” advertisement 
leaflet, which may be had on application by 
ironmongers, 

The Union Infirmary, Sevenoaks, is being 
suppiied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 


THE BUILDING TRADE IN MANCHESTER. 


It is expected that a favourable reply will 
be sent by the Manchester, Salford, and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion to the Labourers’ Union on the question 
of increased wages and revised working hours 
for labourers. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERAMAN.—Church hall (1,8002.);: Mr. 
George Kenshole, architect, Hengoed; Mr. D. 
Tyssul Davies, builder, Trecynon. 

Aberdeen. — Extensions to premises of 
Northern Co-operative Society  (4,0001.): 
Messrs. Wilsons & Walker, architects, 1 and 
la, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Adwick-le-Street.—Police station: Messrs. 
Denholm & Co., builders, Black-lane, West- 
gate, Wakefield. 

Annfield Plain (Durham).—Proposed sixty 
houses; Mr. T. J. Trowsdale, Surveyor, Ann- 
field Plain Urban District Council. 

Backbarrow.—Cottages for the Leven Valley 
Co-operative Socicty. 

Barnsley.—Enlargement of Holyrood Roman 
Catholic School (400 extra places): the 
Trustees. 

Blaimachfoldfach (near Fort William).-- 
School and teachers’ room (3,000/.): Mr. James 
G. Falconer, architect, 4, Cameron-place, Fort 
William. 

Bodmin.—Children’s home; Mr. J. Pethy- 
bridge, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Bradley.—Fifty-two houses, Bradley Lodge, 
for the Bradley Lodge Estate, Ltd. 

Bridlington.—Workhouse laundry (5002. ) ; 
Mr. T. Martindale, builder, St, George’s- 
avenue, Bridlington. ; 

Brighouse. — Police station and court 
(3.000/.); Mr. T. G. Carpenter, County Hail, 


d. 
Bromley.—Various buildings (9,000/.): Mr. 
E. Haslohurst, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bromley. 3 : 

Brunshaw.—Thirtv-six horses. Lodge Farm 
(11,1352.): .Mr. G. H.. Pickles, Surveyor, 
Burnley Town Council. oa 

Burton-on-Trent.—Receiving home; archi- 
tect, care of Mr. G. F. Chamberlain, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Burton-on-Trent. 

* Gea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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te gg oa A i Rcd oe 
rehitect, ire Hall, rham; ee 2 
‘Menaee builder, Peel-street, Bishop Auck- 


la . 

Capelulo.—School (3,000/.): Mr.. R. LI. 
Jones, Market Place, Carnarvon, 

Castle Combe.—Additions to school (2,0002.) ; 
Mr. J. G. Powell, County Surveyor, Trow- 
bridge. 

es + (Durham).—Houses; Mr. T. J. 
Trowsdale, Surveyor, Annfield Plain Urban 
District Council. 

Christchurch (Hants).—Laundry at , work- 
house {1,800/.); architect, care of Mr. Alan 
Druit, Clerk, Board of Guardians, Christ- 
gg rr — Laying-out of Alderdale Hall 
Estate (about 2,000 houses); Alderdale Estate 
Company, Lid. 

Conisharengh.—Swimming baths; Surveyor, 
Conisborough Parish Council. _ 

Coventry.—Motor works for Triumph Cycle 
Company, Priory-street; Mr. F. R. IL. Meakin, 
Warwick-row, Coventry. 

Crocket Ford.—School (3,000/.): Messrs. 
Barber & Bowie, architects, 53, Buccleugh- 
street, Dumfries. 

Dalmarnock. — Congregational church 
(2,000/.): Mr. J. C. McKeller, Davidson, & 
Gunn, 45, West Nile-street. Glasgow. . 

Darlington,—School (3,000/.): Mr. G. Winter, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

Darnley (Renfrewshire). — Additions to 
hospital (2.000/.);. Messrs: McWhannel, Roger- 
son, & Reid, architects, 55, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

Thoviies.- Dadian hospital; Mr. A. J. 
Randall, architect, Wine-street. Devizes. 

Doncaster.—Sixty houses, Warmsworth, and 
fifty houses, Carr House and Enfield (about 
40,000/.): Mr. F. O. Kirkby, Surveyor, Don 
caster Town Council. zs : 

Douglas (Isle of Man).—Villa Marina 
(15,0257.): Mr. D. Rhodes, builder, Skinner- 
lane, Leeds. 

Droyisden.—Development of Alderdale Estate 
(about 1,000 houses); Mr. G. W. Laughton, 
Alderdale Hall, Droylsden. : 

Dumbarton. — Lodging-house, Rink-strect 
3,0001.): Mr. James Bell, architect, 8, Merry- 
street, Motherwell. 

Dundrennan.—Schools  (2.0001.); Mr. R. 
Wallace, St. Mary’s-street, Kirkcudbright. 

Eccles.—The following plans have beea 
nassed:—Office building at Barton Hall 
Engine Works, Gorton-street, Peel Green, fo: 
Messrs. L. Gardner & Sons, Ltd. Alterations 
to Nos. 294 and 296, Liverpool-road, Patricroit, 
for Messrs. W. H. Robinson & Sons. ‘ 

Edinburgh. — Four houses, Mayfield-road 
(4,0002.): Messrs. Menzies & Cockburn, archi- 
tects, 33, York-place, Edinburgh. 

Ellesmere Port.—School (5,925/.); Messrs. 
Dryland & Preston, builders, Littleborough. 

Elworth (near Sandbach).—Wesleyan church 
(4,6007.): Messrs. A. Price & Sons. Sandbach. 

Erith—Club and _ institute, Valley-road: 
Trustees, Erith Men’s Club and _ Institute. 
Erith. Extension at works for the Callander 
Cable and Construction Company, Ltd. 

Exeter.—Laundry at workhouse; Mr. R. M. 
Challice, architect, Bedford-circus, Exeter. 

Falkirk.—Conversion of Olympia Skating 
Rink into electric theatre: The Theatre aml 
Entertainment Development Syndicate, Kings- 
way, W.C. 

Frome (Somersetshire).—Children’s home, 
Whitewell-road: Mr. R. Kent, Clerk, 
Board of Guardians, Frome. 

Glasgow.—Extension to Calton Public School 
(2,500/.) : Mr. David Maben. M.W. 
School Board Offices. 16, Royal Exchange- 
square, Glasgow. Extensions to Victoria 
Bakery (2.100/.) for Messrs. McFarlane, Lang, 
& Co.: Messrs. James Monro & Son, archi- 
tects, 28, Bath-street, Glasgow. Foundry. 
Finniston-street (5,550/.); Mr. Charles Henry, 
35, Minerva-street, Glasgow. Additions to 
buildings, Kinning Park (2,200/.), also shops 
and houses (4,000/.): Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 
architects, 261. West George-street, Glasgow. 

Grangemouth. — Proposed creosote works 
(4,000/.) for Messrs. W. Christie & Co., The 
Docks, Grangemouth. 

Greenside.—Additions to school (1.8501): 
Mr. Gavin Paterson, architect. 6, Cadzow- 
street, Hamilton. 

Hampreston.—School _(3,000/.)- Mr. J. 
Fletcher, Shire Hall, Dorchester. 

Hanley. — Sunday school, Trinitv-strect 
(1,350/.); Mr. H. W. Shaw, architect, Hanlex : 
Messrs, George Ellis & Sons, builders, High- 
street, Hanley. 

Harrow.—Pavilion: M+ J. P. Bennetts, 
Survevor, Harrow Urban District Council. 

_Haslemere.—Fifty houses: Mr. A. M. Brown- 
rigg. Haslemere, and Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
Vetchworth, joint architects. 

Houghton-le-Spring.—Drill hall (3.000/.): Mr. 
1f. Chapman, 38. Grainger-street, Newcastle. 

Hovenden House (Lincs).—Garage, ote. 

'.250/.): Mr. J. Dixon-Spain, architect, 19, 
Manover-square, W, 


THE BUILDER. 


Hursley (near Winchester). aaa 
Hursley Estate, near Winchester — ir 
Messrs. J. Nicholl & Co., builders, South 


ton. ; 

Hurst.—Sunday ach Ormonde-street ; 
Pee ioe AE Pegg lle egy ho om 

rustees. 

Hyde.—Alterations and extensions to St. 
Geacge's Chutch Bedoued Bal, es 
Managers. a: 

Kilmarnock. — itions to infirmary 
(10,000/.); Messrs. Burnett & Son, archi- 
Ki in .— wae (0,000) , M 

—_ for Messrs. 
my oonva te Trent 


Orton & § , Burton-on-- ¥ 
Pe meme mney cat tor 
212, St. Vincent-street, Gl 


Bell, asgow. : 

8 *, ino, i Hilan seaet Bilonon . 
tewart, archi S ; 
Leicester.—School (6,000/.); Mr. T. Groves, 

Secretary, Education Committee, Leicester 

Town Council. j 
Lickey (Worcestershire). — Sanatorium 

(7,000/.); Messrs. Martin & Martin, architects, 

Colmore-row, Birmingham; Messrs. T. Lowe 

* Son, builders, Cambridge-street, Birming- 
2am. 
Limbury (Bedfordshire).—School (4,000/.) , 

Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, architects, Market- 

street, Kettering. 

Little Bytham (Lincs).—Workmen’s: houses : 
Mr. T. Lake, Surveyor, Bourne Rural District 
Council. 

Little Mill.—School (2,000/.); Mr. W. Bowie, 
architect, 239, High-street, rae 

Liverpool.—Artisans’ dwellings, Frank-street 
and Northumberland-street; Messrs. Brown & 
Packhouse, builders, 54-62, Chatham-street, 
Liverpool, | 

Llanddeiniolen.—School (6,000/.); Mr. R. Li. 
Jones, Market-place, Carnarvon. 

Longside.—Schools (4,000.); Mr. G. T. 
Anderson, 1, Crown-terrace, Aberdeen. 

Lurgan. — Seventy houses (24,100/.); Sur- 
veyor, Lurgan Rural District Council. 

elincrythan.—Siloh Mission Hall; Mr. J. 

Cook Rees, architect, Church-place, Neath; 

Messrs. Waring, Cole, & Waring, builders, 

Charies-street, Neath. 
Merthyr.—Administrative block, ete. (6001) ; 

Mr. J. C. Rees, architect, St. Mary’s-cham- 

bers, Neath. 

Mitchelstown.—Twelve houses (1,584/.); Mr. 
J. O'Mahoney, builder, care of the Surveyor, 
Mitchelstown Rural District Council. 

New Buckenham (Norwich). — School 
(1,200/.):; Mr. C. Brown, architect, Cathedral 
Precincts, Norwich. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Buildings, corner of 
Heaton Park-road and _ §Shields-road, for 
Messrs. F. Beavan & Co. Warehouse and 
offices (5,000/.); Messrs. Watson & Scott, archi- 
tects, 48, Dean-street, Newcastle. Block of 
offices, Northumberland-street; Mr. H. Gibson, 
architect, Camden-street, North Shields. Ad- 
ditions to workhouse (18,000/.): Mr. E. Bow- 
man, architect, Westgate-road, Newcastle. 

Newton Abbott.—Public swimming baths; 
Messrs. Rowell, Son, Locke, architects, 
Newton Abbott. 

Northampton.—Proposed improvements to 
school, Campbell-square; the Managers. The 
following plans have n passed :—Six houses, 
Sandringham-road and Thrusbv-road, for Mr. 
W. C. Throssell; additions to No. 114. Oxford. 
street, for Mr. J. Holland: additions to 
factory, Freeschool-street, for Messrs. J. & G. 

oe; eleven houses, Newington-road, and 
thirty-five houses, Kingsthorpe-grove and St. 

David’s-road, for Mr. A. J. Chown: ten houses, 

Raymond-road, for Mr. J. W. Gossage ; 

six houses, Southampton-road, and two sho s, 

Wellingborough-road, for Messrs. A. R. & W. 

Cleaver; additions to premises, Vernon-terrace 

School, St. Giles School, and Stimpson-avenue 

School, for Mr. 8. Beattie, Secretary, Educa- 

tion Committee, Northampton Town Council : 

ten houses, Alton-street, for Mr. J. D. Pullen 

& Sons; steam bakery, Barry-road, for the 

Northampton Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
_North Croft.—Church and suite of halls on 

rw of vey pres Foundry: Mr. T. G. 

Abercrombie, architect, ,  County- 

ee cia : ty-place, 

orwich.—Gallery at Museum 46471.) ; 

Messrs. Gill & Son, builders, mene ance é 


Oundle.—Extensi i i . : 
Mr. We om to isolation hospital : 


ener comet, 
aisley.—Additi to : ve 
~ Messrs. Radia fires. & Sia 
enwortham.—Institute (1,000/.): Vicar. Si 
Feonard’s Church. Insti ; Vicar, 
ga Macy Chureh. a 
erry Barr (near Birmingham).—Sch 
rae wae Mr. Hutchings, "jae Offnn. 
oraitord, 
Plymouth.—Additions to Throat 
Hospital (2,000/.); Messrs. Th & Rooke, 
architects, The Crescent, Plymouth. Proposed 
conversion of Beaumont oe swimming 


ths; Mr. J. Paton, 
Plymouth Town Council, bit 


n, Surveyor, Oundle Rural: 
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‘on —Block of dwellings (5,0002,) . 
Ww. enon architect, Ropergatechanibe 
Port ow.—Parish church 
Mr. A. Pes Pen 
» Peter McBr; 
eo — Port Gees” 2 
Portobello. ive houses, Brunstone-road 
(6,000) f llnborgh 16, North-street, 
rammar 1 (1 5 
Woolfall a ocles, htt Lier 
M Th il ’ 
Bank Stone Yard, ‘Victoria-street, core, Green 
Reading.—Catholic school, Abbey Ruins. 
Rev. Canon Scoles, The Presbytery, Basing. 





Ribchester. — Alterations to workhouse 
(5,100); Mr. J. Clarke, Clerk, 
Saseties, Preston. nial 

Rosemount.—Construction of swimming bath 
at school (3,900/.); Aberdeen School Board, 

Scunthorpe (Lines).—Mission hall (3,000). 


Messrs. George Baines & Co., archi 
Clement's t Gisend eee _* 
Shankhill ; Dublin).—Carnegie Library 


Bower, builder, Bally. 


Southampton.— Proposed school, Shirley 
(1,200 places); Mr. J. Cruickshank, Secretary, 
Education ittee, Southampton Town 
Council. The following plans have deen 
ra :~-Mission hall, King-street, for Messrs. 

it , Son, & Gutteridge; warehouse, 
Brinton’s-terrace, for Mr. W. A. Koneller: 
five houses, Empress, Oumdurman, and Handel 
roads, for Mr. F. W. Young: four houses, 
Nile-road, for Messrs. Lemon & Blizard; six 
houses, Ampthill-road, for Mackintosh Bros. 
additions, No urst, Hulse-road, for Mr. 
W. B. Hill; office, stores, etc., Belvedere-road, 
for Messrs. Weston & Burnett. The following 
teas have been lodged :—Ten houses, West- 

rne-crescent, for Mr. J. Smith; alterations 
to building adjoining the Bristol Hotel, 
Terminus-terrace, for ‘Messrs.. Emanuel & 
Emanuel; four houses, St. James’-road, for 
Mr. J. V. Blake; alterations to Philharmonic 
Hall, Above Bar-street, for Messrs. Goodwyn 
& Sons, 
Southend.—Parish hall; Trustees, Roman 
Catholic Church, Southchurch-road, Southend. 

South Moor.—-Parochial hall and church in- 
stitute (1,800/.); Mr. E. Dyson, builder, Pelton. 

South Shields. — Schools, Stanhope-road 
(8,500/.); Mr. Page, architect, King-street, 
South Shields ; Mr. J. L. Miller, builder, 
North Shields. : : 

St. Andrews (Fifeshire).—Drill hall for 
Burgh School (2,000/.); Mr. David Henry, 
architect, Church-square, St. Andrews. 

Stanley.—Club; Architect, care of the Secre- 
tary, Excelsior Club, Greenland. 

Se Mary Cray.—Extensions at mills for 
Messrs. Joynson. 

Taunton.—Additions to school (5,800/.); Mr. 
F. W. Roberts, Hammett-street, Taunton: 
Messrs. W..Potier & Sons, builders, Row 
barton, Taunton. | 

Ton Law.—aAlterations to 
Messrs. Bond. : 

Tranent.—School, Ormiston-road__ (5,000/.): 
Mr. Peter Whitecross, architect, Wine-street, 


Devizes. : 
Troon.—Villa, Bentinck Drive (1,700/.) for 
Dr. Sloan, Troon. 
Twickenham.—A plan has been passed ior 
a picture theatre, Richmond-road, for The 


foundry — for 


Estate Land and Houses, Ltd., 83, Weston 
fark, Hornsey, N, : 

Lwynholm.—School (3,000/.): Mr. J. A. 
McGregor, architect, King-street, Castle 


—— ; 
din —Laundry, manual workshop, 
ir (2200L), for the Bothwell School Board. 
Wallsend.—Two cemetery churches (5,000!.) 
Mr. E. Cratney, architect, Station-road. age 
send. Institute (2,000/.); Messrs. White 
nson, architects, 59, Grey-street, New- 


reham.—Drill hall and offices; Messrs. 
Fay ig am The Phantry, Wim- 
borne. 


aco plan has been passed, for 


Ashi lands Bros., Ltd., for new building, 
A -street. 


nstall). —- Extensions to 
Globe "Werks ogg Meeskarch Boot Com- 


“m ‘ sions to the 
fn og. pe 

vem, School (3.600i.): 
MY eTWilimott, ees arost Birming- 
ee hall and institute; Messrs 
W. Dixon & Son, Biggmarket, Newcastle. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ‘GARDENS. 


the following from an article in 
Ws do When the architect is asked to 
pes an architectural enormity—to com- 
bine, say, the tower of a — granite 
vatie with the timbers se ager or 
Jacobean brick—then he is —— Bey 
relusing to build what he is asked to build. 
And #0 in lesser di es; he may very 
likely bring his client to reason by pointin 
out that kis proposition is comparable wit 
others more easily understood by the layman 
» with wearing a straw hat with a frock coat, 
chaps. And his client, if he would think 
the matter out, might remember that the 
srchitect's reputation has to stand or fall in 
the end with the house, as his fellow-archi- 
vets Will see it when it is built. He ought, 
when he has selected his architect, to give 
him as free a hand as he would give the artist 
vhom he commissioned to paint a portrait or 
the sculptor who has undertaken a statue. 
To the architect who means to devote the 
experience of a lifetime to thinking out the 
design of a house it is just as important to 
know that he can work free and unfettered 
as it would be to a poet or essayist engaged 
in composition. The architect can no more 
easily embody the conception of another brain 
in his own design than the poet or prose 
writer can undertake to employ a particular 
epithet about a particular thing in a particular 
ylace. 
So much for the building of the house. 
But the planning of the garden is a little 
different. The man who has set out on the 
patient business of watching an architect build 
him a house may possibly one fine day find 
~ himself in an unexpected and rather awkward 
pesition. He may have delivered the whole 
detail of the building of the house into the 
architect's hands, and may have consoled 
himself. with the reflection that his own turn 
will come with the planning of the garden 
(a matter to which, perhaps, he has given some 
study), and he may then possibly discover 
that the architect has taken it for granted 
that the designing of the garden will go with 
the designing of the house. He may find 
this as disquieting as itis at first surprising ; 
but if once more he thinks the matter out he 
will see that—up to a point—the architect 
has reason on his side. A house of a certain 
design clearly ought to be set in certain sur- 
roundings. In most cases it would be difficult 
to imagine that the setting of the house could 
not be bettered ky the experience of an archi- 
tect, while in some cases his help may be even 
imperative. In the designing of flights of 
steps, for instance, or the arrangement of 
terraces demanding stonework or brick build- 
ing, the amateur can only trust to his archi- 
‘ect to save him from incongruity or worse. 
But the question then arises, Is there not a 
limit to which the architect may fairly be 
confined? Apart from any question of 
‘xpense, which in the designing of elaborate 
terraces, paving, or flights of ste may be 
very considerable, may not the client justi- 
fably decide that there is a point at which 
the garden ceases to be the architect’s pro- 
perty, 80 to speak, and becomes the property 
pres owner’ If there is not, he may well 
ask, Will the architect pay the bills for the 
setting of the house and the wages of the 
staff needed to keep up the garden’? 
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A.A. Silver Medal: Design for a Concert Hall. Site Plan. 


Somewhere in that question, in reality, lies 
the answer to the problem. Apart from any 
considerations of etiquette, or of a desire on 
the part of the client to give the artistic 
expression of his architect free play, the first 
point to be settled is how much the client is 
prepared to pay to get the kind of setting 
which the architect desires. That is a simple 
matter which can be decided at once by the 
length of purse-strings, and need not want any 
more arguing. But the next ~ is equally 
important, and it is one which the architect 
for his part will do well to realise. It is that, 
whatever be the initial design of the garden, 
it will eventually te the expression of the 
taste of its owner, and not of the architect. 
If, for instance, the owner of the garden is 
interested in rock plants, or in flowering 
shrubs, or in growing delicate and difficult 
plants rather than in obtaining masses of 
colour, it is no good to give him some other 
kind of gardening to do, because he will not 
do it. If he dislikes to have a wide expanse 
of lawn, with the perpetual necessity of mow- 
ing, it is no use designing him hundreds of 
square yards of grass. If he thinks bedding 
out the worst possible use to which to put 
flowers and gardeners, it is no use for the 
architect to surround the house with formal 
beds. They will revert; everything will re- 
vert to the type of mind of the owner. So 
that the architect, if he will realise it, should 
compose his setting, keepirg always in mind 


the temperament of the gardener with whom 
he has to deal. As regards expense, it is his 
business, and a business which he well under- 
stands, to see what can best be done with 
the amount of money at his disposal; he sets 
the houze, then, as simply or as elaborately as 
he chooses or is able to set it. But outside 
the immediate setting he will realise that he 
cannot go. He may think, and he may. be 
right in thinking, that he knows better than 
the owner of the garden what the garden 
should be; but since the garden will become 
in any case what its owner wishes, he will do 
well not to attempt to touch what he knows 
he cannot be sure of holding. gre 


” 
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A.A. SILVER MEDAL. 


Rererence has been made already to the 
competitive designs for the Silver Medal of 
the Architectural Association (see issue 
June 25, p. 778). We now supplement our 
criticism with illustrations of the drawings 
by Mr. Wyville Home, which obtained the 
award. In carrying out the design for the 
concert hall the author has availed himself 
of the large site at his disposal, and has 
assumed that the whole work would be erected 
to the memory of a national hero. The treat- 
ment accordingly is large in scale, the whole 
site being raised on terraces carried out in 
a broad and severe manner. The memorial 











A.A, Silver Medal : “Design for a Concert Hall in « County Town.” Elevation to Place. 


«* By Mr, G, Wyville Home, 
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Concert Hall : Longitudinal Section. 


stands axially in front of the hall, while 
fountains flank it on either side, and a note of 
colour is introduced by the grass lawns 
expanded round these features. The hall 
itself has keen treated in a severe academic 
manner, dignity being striven after ty the 
long, low lines of the building and by the 
restraint and concentration of ornament and 
shadow, 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The tender of Tarmac, Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, has been accepted at 842/, 10s. 
for the laying of a tar macadam roadway in 
Galleywall-road. 

Bethnal Green.—A plan submitted by Messrs. 
Andrew & Peascod, on behalf of Messrs. 8. 
Clarke & Co., Ltd., for the erection of an 
addition to the latter’s factory on the north 
side of Chisenhale-road, has been approved, 
as has also an application from Mr. L.. T. 
Dunn for consent to the drainage of the pro- 
posed vestry at St. Peter’s Church, St. Peter- 
street. 

Edmonton.—At the last meeting of the Board 
of Guardians the committee appointed to 
> ce on the question of a female relieving 
officer was instructed also to report as to the 
advisability of providing a home in the 
country for the Board’s patients who needed 
convalescent treatment. 

Fulham.—A communication is to be sent to 
the London County Couneil drawing attention 
to the projected sale of the Sulivan Estate, 
and asking them to consider the desirability 
of forming a town planning scheme in con- 
nexion with the development of the estate. 
The Council have decided to raise no objection 
to the line of frontage of three one-story sho 

the 





proposed to be erected on a portion of 
forecourt of 624, Fulham-road, by Mr. 
Codrington, of 17, Doneraile-street, Fulham. 

Greenwich.—Instructions have been given to 
the Borough Engineer to proceed with the 
work of relaying the woodpaving from the 
eastern corner of Kine William-street along 
the northern side of Nelson-street at an 
a of Ra 5 

Hanwell.—At the last meeting the Urban 
District Council the Chairman moved “ that 
application be made to the Local Government 
Board for authority to prepare a town- 
planning scheme in resnect of certain land 
within the Urban District.” This was 
seconded by Councillor Poole. and approved 
of. Application is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 600i. for 
carrving out the work of extending Springfield- 
road northwards and then westwards to oppo- 
site the centre of Conolly-road. 

Hendon.—The Surveyor of the Rural Dis- 
trict Council has been instructed to put jin 
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; ~ A.W. EBlkingto 
Mr. T. Blkinton, has lodged plane foe 
houses in ag ay Pinner. Plans for sigh 
Heston and Laeleworth,—Thv: tender of Mr T 
Cha at 582/., has been accepted in lie 
Messrs. Packer & Co,, at 4247 "4 
construct sewer in Jersey-road. The follow 
ing plans have been passed :— Messrs, Hani. 
mane adh my houses _ shops, Thornbury. 
houses, ersey-road, 4 
Mr. B. cae ge alterations to the me 
1 ' ounslow ; George the Fourth, 
Staines-roa ‘Hounslow ; Traveller’s Friend, 
Bath-r ounslow; and the Queen’s Head, 
Heston. rs, Watney, Coombe, Reid & 
Co., Ltd., alterations to the County Arms, 
Hounslow, and: the Duke of York, Hounslow 
Messrs. Nowell Parr. & Kates, public-house, 
Kingsley-road, Hounslow; also offices, North, 
umberland Wharf, Brentford End. Mr. ¢. 3 
Valentin, alterations to Electric Empire, High. 
street, Hounslow. Mr. Frank J. Fisher 
alterations at the Rose and Crown, Heston. 
North Star, North Hyde: and Hope and 
Anchor, Sutton. The following’ plans have 
been lod, t——Messrs, Smee & Houchin 
chapel, taines-road, © Hounslow, Messrs. 
Ashby’s’ Brewery, Ltd., alterations to Jolly 
Waggoners, Dockwell: North Star, Whitton. 
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, road, Hounslow; and Royal Albion, Hibernia. 


road, Hounslow. Mr, H. R. Peake, Hounslow 
Hospital, Staines-road, Hounslow. 
Hornsey.—The following plans have been 
passed :—-Mr. W. T. Walker, Finsbury-squar, 
alterations and additions to ‘ Kildermoria” 
Bishopswood-road, Highgate: Mr. Alex 
Perie, six houses, Springcroft-avenue, Muswell 
ill: Mr. Henry East; Hornsey, nine nouxs, 
Redston-road, Hornsey. Plans for twelve 
houses in St. James’s-lane, Muswell Hill, have 
been lodged by Messrs. Herbert & Co. 
IWford.— Fema has been passed for Messrs. 
Higgins & Thomerson, for Mr. W. H. Knox, 
for fourteen houses, Betchworth-road. ; 
Lambeth.—The Public Health Committee, in 
December, 1905, approved plans for the con- 
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derground venie t 
ge "as take 


Keaningtor Santo, & Co., to carry out 
Spencer, , : 
errork at» cost of 8061. After this had 


nstruct nience under a site opposite 

yw — "Tavern The ees 
i representatio: 

orig omy eae oo as to the 

‘ convenience _ 

eo 


~~ Couneil Lo 
the London County aby 


s 
inability to agree wi Councii’s 
pene of providing two free water-closets 
for each sex. Asa result the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee of the County Council stated 
that they would depart from their usual 
ect eaten 
the County i grant permission 
the Borough Council to construct the proposed 
convenience subject to protective conditions. 
Under these circumstances the Bor Council 
have agreed to proceed with the work and to 
invite fresh tenders. — : 

Leyton.—The Council have decided to grant 
the use of the Town Hall at a charge of 
1 Us. a is Mr. Ras P chigaaoconsr - _ 
Brid, , Leyton, for purpose of hold- 
ing pyri in aid of the funds for building 
a new Parish Institute in connexion with the 
Leyton Parish Church. The following plans 
have been passed :—Mr. H. G. Needham, seven 
houses, ete., Drayton-road; Mr. E. F. Selby, 
twelve houses, Hainault-road; Mr. A. E. 
Foulger, three houses, Colchester-road; Mr. 
F. J. Coxhead, addition to nurses’ home, 
Beachcroft-road; Mr. A. Radcliffe, five houses, 
Cobbald-road. A plan has been lodged by 
Messrs. J. Greenwood, Ltd., for additions and 
alterations to the ‘‘ Hare and Hounds’”’ public- 
house, Lea Bridge-road. 

London.—The Finance Committee of the City 
of London Guardians report having considered 
the plans and specifications of Architect 
(Mr. A. E. Pridmore) and the Consulting En- 
gineer (Mr. E. R. lly) for adapting the 
Board’s Bow premises as a Metropolitan Poor 
Law Institution, at an estimated cost of 11,150/. 
(3,150. for the Architect’s scheme, and 3,000/. 
for the Engineer's scheme), and had come to 
the conclusion that application should be made 
to the Local Government Board for consent to 
the Guardians inviting tenders from selected 
firms instead of advertising for sealed tenders. 
It was also decided to enter into contracts 
with (1) Mr. E. R. Dolly, to supervise the 
engineering scheme at a fee of ineas, 
to extras of any kind to be paid, and (2) with 
Mr. A. E. Pridmore, to supervise the building 
scheme at a fee of five per cent. on the 
certified amount of work done on completion 
of the scheme, and to pay him the sum o 
%) guineas for plans and schemes submitted 
pe ~— out. 

r.—It is proposed to carry out repairs 
and repaving works in the theo’ § during the 
quarter ending December 31 next, at an 
‘pproximate cost of 3,525/. A plan has been 
passed for Messrs. Humphreys, Ltd., for a hall 
at 56, East India Dock-road. 
piherediteh.—T he tender of Messrs. Galbraith 
“ros. Ltd., Camberwell Green, 8.E., has been 
opted at 310]. for providing and laying a 
*mporary floor over the pond of the fi $8 
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Walthamstow.—Plans, specifications, ete., 
have been approved for making up part of 
Evesham-avenue, and notices are to be served 
upon the owners of premises in such streots 
to carry out the work. The Engineer sub- 
mitted a plan for making up a portion of 
Breitenham-road at an approximate cost of 
600/., and it has been deci to. instruct the 
Surveyor to carry out the work, upon the Law 
Land Building partment, Ltd., depositing 
with the Council the estimated cost of the work, 
any difference between the estimated and the 
actual cost to be paid by, or refunded to, the 
owners. The Surveyor has further been 
instructed to lay Trinidad asphalt macadam in 
parts of High-street and Wood-street, Plans 
submitted | Engineer have been approved 
for the laying out of the Salisbury Ha te. 
The cog _— have been passed :~-Mr. 
J. Dunn, 1 ouses, Elphinstone-road; Mr. 
A. G. Barton, warehouse and workshop, Hale 
End-road; Mr. T. H. Gaskin, thirty-five houses, 
Oak Hill-gardens; Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & 
Co., Ltd., alterations to premises, Wood-street ; 
Mr. J. E. Ashby, laboratory, Blackhorse-lane; 
Messrs. F. Boreham, Son, & Gladding, theatre, 
St. James-street; Messrs. Hoare & er, 
church, Selwyn-avenue; The Stratford Co- 
operative Society, branch dairy and depdt, 

oe-street. Plans have been lod as follows: 
——-Mr. W. T. Streather, twelve houses, Ching- 
ford-road; Mr. T. Baker, six shops, The Broad- 
way, Winchester-road; Messrs. E. Hawkins & 

., Ltd., theatre, Wood-street. 

Wandsworth.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. J. J. Taylor, garage and offices 
at Streatham-hill; Mr. H. S. Lee,. additions 
to bottled beer stores, Ram Brewery, High- 
street; Messrs. Rowley Bros., erection of 
tramear sheds, Streatham-hill; Messrs. W. H. 
Lorden & Son, re-erection of Railway Bell beer- 
house, Mi m-road, Tooting. 

Watford.—At the last meeting of the Rvral 
District Council, plans submitted by the Sur- 
veyor were sapere for an extension of the 
sewer at N: Mills for some 800 ft. at an 
estimated cost of 1577. Plans have been lodged 
by Mrs. Ackerman for three houses at 
Chorleywood. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. W. Wroth. 

The death, on September 26, is announced of 
Mr. Warwick William Wroth, F.S.A., Senior 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of Coins 
and Medals, British Museum. Mr, Wroth was 
a son of the late Rev. W. R. Wroth, Vicar 
of St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell. In 1903-6 he 
b t out catalogues of the Greek coins and 
of e Imperial Byzantine coins in the 
national collection. He contributed a large 
number of articles to the “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” including the two supple- 
rents,from the commencement of that undertak- 
ing more than twenty-five years ago, and with 
the assistance of his brother, Mr. E. A. Wroth, 
he published in 1896 a valuable work, entitled 
“London Pleasure Grounds,” that embodies 
the results of painstaking research in many 
neglected or forgotten sources of inform ition. 

Mr. R. Morton, M.Inst.C.E. 

The late Mr. Robert Morton, a native of 
“Fife, was educated in Scotland as an engineer, 
and became manager of the London Gas Com- 
pany’s works at Nine Elms; he held that post 
until the amalgamation in 1883 with the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. He was a direct r 
of the South Suburban Gas and other +om- 
panies, and for a long period of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, of which he was 
afterwards ; Sir George 
Livesey, with whose schemes for the men’s co- 
partnershi and the abolition of Sunday labour 
in gas he was closely associated. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIA 





those previously used, and ly should 
attract the attention of the iti 


facturer. 
Emigration to Canada. 


Emigration to Austrailia. 

In Sydney and suburbs the building and iron 
trades have been fairly well employed, brick- 
makers ially busy. The iron- 
workers at Lithgow have been on strike. In 
Victoria there been plenty of work for 
mechanics, such as builders, carpenters, brick- 
layers, ironworkers, and boilermakers. Work 
of nearly all kinds is plentiful in Sow 
Australia, and there is a good demand for 
bricklayers, masons, cabinet makers, car- 

yo ee Lage ype nae —_ ——. 

n eensla re is plenty ‘of employmen 
for most classes of labour, such as men in the 
building trades, plumbers, fitters, etc. But 
at the same time there have been some labour 
troubles, the gasworkers at Brisbane and some 
railway navvies in the north having struck 
work. In Western Australia there is a — 
opening for carpenters and plumbers. Tas- 
mania shows little demand for more 
or labourers. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 





21,855 of 1910—John Barron: se for 
sinks, lavatory basins, ba and the like. — 

26,407 of 1910.—William Ernest Wyatt Mill- 
ington: Traps for Sone Sie 

763 of 1910.—Cornelius ge Nobbs and 

George Nobbs, Junr.: Apparatus for humidi- 
fying, purifying, or disinfecting the atmosphere 
of rooms and other enclosed s 


27,045 of 1910: John Eyre Russell: Cooking 


ranges. 
oF 130 of 1910.—John Marion Rauhoff: 
Manufacture of cement and concrete products. 
4,151 of 1911.—George Gallop: Closet seats 


and pans. 
5,608 of 1911.—Henri Gobert and Paul 
Meyer: Method of heating rooms, and 
apparatus therefor. 

,055 of 1911.—Wilhelm Becker, Jean Rosen- 
berg, and Heinrich Rosenberg: Siphon traps 
7 319 af 1811—Job Baptist Murphy: A 

. 0 : n y: Ap- 

aratus for supporting window sashes and the 
Fike, specially suitable for windows in doors 


of railway carriages. — j 
10,450 of 1911.—Louis : Seat-action 
flushing apparatus for water 
10,610 of 1911—Martin Sachs, Hans Pohi- 
mann, and Paul Frank: Method of treating 
the surface of plaster or of a mass made 
from a mixture of granular material and a 


binding medium. . 
13,107 of 1911.—Horace Christman: Water- 


supply systems. 

i3874 of 1911.—Karl Fuss: Stench traps for 

sinks, wall-troughs, and the like. 5 
17,401 of 1911.—Friedrich George Wangelin : 


Urinals. 

“ SELECTED PATENTS. 

10.256 of 1910—Edwin Dransfield and 
William Rigby, of the firm of Righy & Mellor : 
Shaft tops and pages ee 
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conducted into an upper ; and is in- 
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passes from upper 
chamber } way of short vertical tubes ¢, 
and is i out of the aperture d on to the 
flat roof of the lower chamber by the 
blowing in the space between the 

~* All’ these are in the stage in 
which opposition to grant Patents upos 
them can be ny 
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imi nstruction is adopted in the ridge- 
= geen Fi aene. ~ tegetom in ducts @ 
arr on the roof induces the foul air out 
of the upper chamber 6 through apertures d. 


10,778 of 1910.—Flora Williams Smith: 
ie folding ladders having the 

This relates to ing ladders having 
steps in two sections pivoted together and to 
channel-section ladder sides, and consists in 
providing struts pivoted to the ladder sides and 
to the steps. e struts a, @', for the top 
and bottom steps each consist of two parts 
z, 2, pivoted respectively to the step and 
ladder side, one part being slotted, and the 
other being provided with a stud 2%, which 
slides in and engages a notch at the end of 
the slot. The dder may be provided with back 
legs of angle section to form a step-ladder, the 
back legs being connected together by pivoted 
divided straps S., b?, secured against collapse 
by pivoted struts 5%, 64, constructed similarly 
to the struts a, @'. Tho spread of the step- 
ladder is limited by stays C, which may be 





10,778 of 1910. 


extensible or consist of two parts hinged 
gga and pivoted to the ladder and back 
egs. 

11,167 of 1910.—Nicolai Frederik Moéhl: 
Moulding concrete chimneys, etc. 

This relates to reinforced concrete chimneys, 
columns, towers, or masts, which are formed 
tapering and with a non-circular section, by 
moulds consisting of four segments, which are 
either cylindrical or cylindrical sections, com- 
bined with straight portions, the radius r of 
the cylindrical eens being in all cases less 
than the radius R of a circumscribing cylinder. 
Each segment of the mould consists of ring 
portions p, g, of angle-iron slidably adjustable 
on each other, and carrying boards o and ! 
respectively. The boards #' are removed one 
at a time as the mould is raised, the mould 





11,167 of 1910. 


becoming circular at the top of the chimney. ; 


In the other mould the removable boards are 
carried by the straight portions G, H, which 
are allowed to project as the mould is 
diminished in size. Internal mouldsa, when 
such are used, may be made similarly to the 
external moulds, or constructed of wood, the 
mould being diminished in size by sawing off 
the straight portions. The mould segments are 
secured together by binding-wires or hinges. 


11,228 of 1910.—William Herbst: Floors. 


_ This relates to floors of the type described 
in Specification No. 10,215/08, wherein the 


ceiling slabs c are supported by the joists . 


instead of by the intermediate cross-pieces 6, 
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and the joists between the oo are 
situated under the cross-pieces. slabs ¢ 
rest on the flanges of the joists, or are sus- 
pended therefrom by metal bars, and secu 
os a layer of concrete. 


11,237 of 1910.—André Weill: Moulding tiles. 
This relates to means for inverting the mould 
as it is moved towards or from the moulding- 


table in apparatus for moulding vitreous 
ceramic facing-tiles, in which the upper surface 


of the fluid mass forms the face of the tile. 
This is effected by means of a rack 18 on 
the machine frame, and a t ed section 19 
on the hinged mould 9. The fluid mass is 
placed on a die 21 surrounded by a frame 22, 
carried by a spring-supported moulding-table 10, 
and on operating a lever 8, the 8 san mould 9 
carrying a plate for forming the face 

the tile, is turned over by the engagenfent of 
the section 19 and rack 18, and is forced down 
into contact with the frame 22. The frame 22 
is thereby depressed, and the die 21 remain- 
ing stationary, the fluid mass is f into 
the mould 9 when the moulding is effected. 
The mould 9 is raised, and on reaching the 
end of its stroke is again inverted by the 
engagement of the section 19 and rack 18. 


— 
oO 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 16.—By Hancock & Sons. 
Duloe, Cornwall —The Manor of Lanwarnick 





Estate, 654 a. Or. 34 p., f..ccccccceeecsecccseessenes £12,730 
By E.worrny & Sow. 
Elm, Cambs.—White House Farm, 217 a. 3 r. 
Bs Be senisssxasoeaasiaccpapemen uae 9,400 
Manor lands, 39 a. 2 r. 23 p., f. .....60.5.. cece 1,415 


Se ber 19.— Morris, Mansz & 
ptem By ALL, 


Westbury, Salop.—Meadow land, 36 acres, f.... 2,660 
mber 20.--By Franx Liorp & Sons. 











Poynton, Cheshire.—Poynton Towers and 200 
ON Ei ieee ses eines - 14,489 
ber 21.—By Hancock & Sons, 
h, Cornwall.—Mount Bennett 
Paria, Gh 0; Se TE thin bass csisesieesse Gecccssnces 1,650 
Counters Field, 2 a. Rs OP Ba Ms ecccsss cakasiasen 190 
Cold Aston, Glos. ahaa add bg een f. 14,500 
a 061 acres, 1 
Hawling, Glos —Slade Barn f. 1,350 
Com A , Glos.—Hill Barn Farm, 169 a. 
£. 8 w, Ein SS a 1,500 
ber 22.—By Harry Bax. 
Bedford.--15, Park-rd., f........... ccivecuueteubesies 185 
87 and 98, Howard-ave., f.. -.........0.cccccc ccs 300 
The Se Misacknscnnicuss 700 
3a, wa, 8. <..:: 790 
WO, TAS sii isis iss cadens sbndtve pointes 290 
September 25..-By Erxest Owens, 
mee oy bee pk., ut. 40 yrs, ee 
OW Tig cst awit 
By Frep Vaaury & Son. 
Wood Green.—15 and 17, Nightingale-rd., u.t. 
76 yre., g.r. OL, wr. OBL. 168. oo. cece 180 
By Woops & Co. : 
Wootton, exacted atac er houses and two ia 
September 26.—By H. & R. L. Conn. te 
Chatham, and New Horsted 
Bae Mee BO Dg Si icssrcsnscedatoscekicigss -— 
“"y T, hee 
Manor-rd., Elim ica: 750 
Cooling, Kent.—Childs 8a.0r.28p.,f. 3,575 
W. M. Srickyer & Sons, 


Danswell, calta iro faran, ith caren, f... 7400 


27.—By Griiart & Sons. 


{OcToBER 6, tats. 
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By N. Easton & Sox, 
Goxhill, Lines.—-Freehold farm, 57 acres 
. By Cranswicx & Cranswice. 


Bridlington, Farm, 159 acres, f 
Grass and arable, 112 a. 2 r. 14 p., f 
By Kwient, Frank, & Rervey. 
South Hiendley, Yorks.—Hodroyd Estate, 
MONE Go hovinicinncceesanstes eda csetescsiss : 
By Baxter, Parys, & Lerrer. 
, Kent.—10, Westfield-rd., ut. 9 
FOR 5 Cs Wa Din snc cins cess cnernentcssesenarcorseres 
By Doxatpson & Sons. 
Enfield.—167, Chase-side (off-license), u.t. 3 


ey Ae Seren iene 
Dalston, $5, beckeed., ut. 33 yrs., g.r. 4, 


Sox, & Hirrox. 
PY er Ridbrook Park-rd., ut. 53 
yrs., g.r. 71. 


Brockley.—52, ieaered.; Lg.r. 71. 10s., u.t, 


Septem —By Srawiery J. Barnes. 
Battoroen 165, Battered Park-rd, (s.), u.t. 51 
9 a ty sie, 2. ie, or. 
‘oun H, Butmen. 
at Abbeyfield-rd., wt. 43 yrs., 
i. SB... +. 


a eee 

ase Fiough-rd., Le, ut. # yrs., gr. Bil. 
Woking.— , Weymouth Cottages, f, 
Moc Cottages and Poultry Farm, 1j acres, 


Bs ncssdepinee : 


Seimmews, & Co. ; 
IE = Sad yp | 61, Ferndale-rd., ut. % 
yrs, gt. LOL, war. 67), 128, ec rm 
SHEPHARDS. 
sy eee, f.g. rents 241., rever- 
By eee oo Bi 
Beckenham. , 219, and 221, Birkbeck-rd., f, 
Fulham.—70, Ox av., wt. 74 yrs. 8 
Gl. 10s., w.r_ 4il. 


Tann er-at. yra., r. nil, w-r. 261. 
iGreen rd. wt. 47 yrs., §-t- 


heme tae aek 24, Auckland Hill, ut 3 
‘Avington-gr., u.t. 51 yrs., gt. a, 

Datouth i to 98 (eveni, New-rd , u.t. 67 yr®. 
g.t, 671. 1 s., wor. 201. a 

; Te tical. t napageor 
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Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


tracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ‘Those with an asterisk (#) are advertised 
thie Number : Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, coll, emine dilien aoe e 


conditions beyond those given in the following information ase impoced in acene ehten, sueh adi the advertisers do not 


Competitions. 


bras — The "Barnsley sey Te “invite aru 


anaes pe 
Pied g gf my Rigas 


— ee ye 2.6. — hcg for 
ie ance 

Armadale. — Public hall and 
1 ye oy 24001, Premiums of yg Ran i 
—— on site at 1.30 on above date (see p. 390). 


eR 12.—Coseley.—Pians are invited for a 
ae to to sasnanaiale about 200 


12, — 


Certain 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; tht a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


The date given at tke commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 
+,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisement; and that while every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


ticulars from the Education 
ton. 


be erec 


Groningen. 
for further particulars. 


Octozer 31. — Bristol. — 


frasD Horet. —~ Particul: from 
Jenkins, 44, Cors-stregh, emia phy ae 
Ocroser 81. — Maryle 


assessor is 


MONUMENT To 


Design 
ton Travellin rat ot Svan ta f 


trea in issue a Sous 24 


Turcany 1, 1912, — 
"exstons.—Limited 
J r, Mr. Alex. 
OaRy 29, 1912. — 


ace (premiums, 


provement ach eme 


F 


B 


for furth 
ULy ut iene 
Taman ot the Cit 
the Gn 20 Condi 
Noel Seigemecten 
W> Preise ottingham, — 
tects, Parties —Limited to N 
%n, solicitors art, {rom Messrs. 





are in 


tors, King-street, Nottingham © 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 
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Uni +t 
See advertisement i in Pony orsisy st 


ALTERATIONS IN THE 


bone. — New Muwrcirat 
BUILDINGS. ee FRiB 
udvertisement in issue of July 14 for tee 


Novemmer 1. — City of St. 


ALexanper IT. —Perticulars in our 


sae 


Grakem. F 1.B.A. 


t 

2, a8 and 8501.) and town im- 

(premiums, 1,060, and 

itions may be seen 

lana, gs ety 
Carrr 


‘AL Ceres 
me wealth of A 
etita for the laying out of thie 
Bee peament i in issue of 


ee ae 
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Ocroser 7.—8t. Levan.—Scuoot.—For altera- 

| = la improvements Mus mth Comet 
pson Hi rchitect to 
Committee, ls sy Redruth. 

Ocrosrr 7. — Sim: and Butterlaw.— 
Corraces.—Erection five cottages at Simprim, 
and additions and alterations to cottages at 
Butterlaw. Plans at the Farm Houses at 
Simprim and Butterlaw. Messrs. Melrose & 
Porteous, solicitors, Coldstream. 

Ocroser 9, — Arklow. — Hovsss. Epcos of 
twelve dwelling-houses. Plans by Mr. G. 
Moore, C.E., architect, _- and 2, Foster-place, 
Dublin. Deposit of 11. 

Ocroser 9. ag, Nom BN wm 4n-Purness. —SHED, ETC 
—Erection we a cart-shed, ey office Quanti. 
ties from the Borough Enginee 

Ocrozser 9. — Broadstairs. -— ~ Convermece.— 
Construction of public conveniences. Plans and 
speupentions seen, and forms of tender from 

Town Surveyor, Mr. H. Hurd, C.E., Council 


Offices, B 
Ocroser $, — Dipton. — Appitions, etc.—Addi- 
tions to the killing shop and new stairs to hall. 
Drawi and specifications seen, and forms of 
tender “ Mec C. Thos, Wilson, BRIBE A. 
22, Durham-road, Blackh 
9.—Edinb urgh. & on —Erec- 
tion of a public convenience at Sciennes-road. 
Plans spect fications from the Burgh 
Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 
Ocroser 9.—Nottingham.—A.rexations.—For 
pongo to property in various streets. Plans 
cations and quantities, on de- 
ook of i. to. toes be, OE. Lovie, City 
Architect, Guildhall, Nottingham 
Ocroser 9. — St. lens. — CONVERSION. —For 
conversion a sanitary conveniences to the water- 
sarrinne, sreteen. Specifications from the Chief 
Tnapactee af Nuisances, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
Ocroser 10. Barrow-in-Furness. — Pir- 
——— = Brection of two partitions at Thwaite- 
street hool. Plan seen, and os genatitiee 


from the he Boroush Engineer, Town Ea a 


— INFANTS 
Education Committee (Orsett District) in- 
vite tenders for infants’ school. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 


Ocroser 10.—Newcastle-on-Tyne.— —Re- 
buildi of the Fox and Hounds — “West 
Turnpi Plans seen, and quantities We 
Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.I.B.A 
architects, 4, Mosley-street, Newcast] le-on-Tyne. 

Ocroszr 11.—Blackburn.—Uninat, erc.—Erec- 
tion of four water-closets and urinal at the Work- 

cations and forms of tender from 
Mr. 8. J. Lancaster, architect, 4, King-street, 


burn 
Ocroser 11.—Coventry.—Wanp Buocx, erc.— 
Coventry and Warwickshire Hospital Com- 
mittee invite tenders for proposed ward ‘block, 
operating , ete. See Semen in this 
issue for further iculars 
th.—Cotp Frames. 


Ocroser 
—The Hammersmith B.C. ne tenders for erec- 
tion at Borough cemetery of a range of cold 
frames for the propagation of planta. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

11, — am.—lHovse.—Erection 
of a country. house, etc. Plans and specifications 
ane - uantities trom, a Stephen Shaw, 

A aeentieeh en 

oe 11. — London.—-Frames.—Erection at 
the Borough Cemetery of a range of cold frames 
for the propagation of plants. Plans seen, — 
form of tender and specification_from Mr. H. 
Mair. aces Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammer- 
smith. 
* Seaman 11. — Wevbridge.—Tecunicat Instt- 
tuTe.—The Surrey Education Committee invite 
tenders for new technical institute. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Ocroser 12. — Dobwalls.—Corrace.—Erection 
of a cottage. Plans cae specification at the 
Dobwalls Store. Mr. J. R. Toms, Secretary, 


Ocrosrr 1 msaby.—-ScHoot.—For altera- 
tion hool. Plans and specifica- 
“wen Byallow. School. pone Be Regent 


tions from : 
House, West Saint Macy's © Gate, Geimeny, 


* OcrosER 
— rd te ——. 
Soe 
se. See omens in this issue for 





rton.—Corraces.—Erection of 

twelve Plane and specifications with 

Messrs. C. J & Son. architects and sur- 

vevors, Cockton-hill, Bishop Auckland, ne 
e and spe 

ee " new or i ; sec 

—For fo er a gb | band ‘locks 


specification, and conditions tract 
office of the Director ¢ Barrack ¢ Construction, a me 
80, Pall-mall, London, rc the yo 
Construction Office, Calining agg ag - Sn 
tities, on deposit of hows ey 
Barrack 

Octoser 16,-—FP —Erection 
of elementary school. Quantities from the Com- 
ph ares, ages B gs * soesien. De- 
County Hall, Ipswich. aciugias > 


Octoszr 16. — Marrogate.—Rooms, rtc.—The 
Harrogate Gas Company invite tenders for the 
erection of new bathrooms, water-closets and 
mess-room at the Gasworks, Ripon-road. Speci 
fication Pella Be mone from Mr. H. Wilkinson, 
Secre General Manager, Gas 
Fomenaieun Harrogate. 

Octoser 16.—Saltwood.—Orrices.—Erection of 
new offices. Mr. A. C. Eddis, Correspondent, 
Saltwood, Hythe. 

BER 17.—Darras Hall. —Srariow, erc.—The 
North- Dacha Railway invite alee i for the 
erection of a new station, stationmaster’s house 
and cottages. Plans and specification seen, ‘and 
quantities from Mr. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
* Ocroser 17.--EBast Ham. —Scnoot.—The East 
Ham Education Committee invite tenders for 
Brampton-r hool. advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

Ocrozer 17. — Edinbur ——- — — Exrension.—For 
the extension (cooune ie per burgh ° Ro of banat pguutocy 
building at the Botanic 
Gardens. Bg. pone and con- 
ditions seen, and quantities, on tions r 12. 1s., 
from H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh. 

Octoser 17.— Newport, Mon. — Picceries.— 
Fara. of new piggeries and repairs at Elm 
‘arm. Plans and s i, at the office of 


Mr. C. Harding, Agent, Coun 

Council Beer Rewserk — = ud 
Ocroser 17. — York. — Srores. — The North- 

Eastern Railway invite tenders for | the erection 


of central stores, etc., for hotels department, at 
York. Plans and specification seen, and quanti- 
ties from Mr. , the company’s archi- 
tect, at York. 

—Erection of 


BER 18.—Radyr.—Resipence. 
a detached villa residence. Plans and speeitete 
tion seen, and ow uantities, on at 8 of 11. 
from Mr. W. H. Caple, F.R.I. o charek: 


street, Bang pa a 
Alterations and — to the ‘Council school. 


Plans seen specifications and quantities 
oo Ba] fygtcation er Couly Hall, 
« OCTOBER rc i ~ — Scuoo.t.—The 
Hertfordshire Education Committee invite 
tenders for erection and completion of a new 
school. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 
*® Ocroser 19. — London, 8.E. — Resvmprme 
Parapet and Watts.—The Southwark Guardians 
invite tenders for Geer weeny | certain parapet and 
other walls at Coe Workhouse, Gray- 
street, Waterloo- See advertisement 
this issue ~ further’ A Bd, 
Ocroser 21.—Brigg.—Exrenstons.—Extensions 
4 to the school house. Brieg, Ceener Schoo. 
tions George a 
‘allison, architect, 1 ll, Bigby-street, Brigg. De- 
"Orzo m2 Lei een eet 
of the xe r4 unici 
seen, uantities at the 
er ae P+ pond té, Manchester, on de- 


pont of © a Saten,—Bonsubes.--Bentien of 
a block of buildings for women’s Geers and 
pe 2 woe Boon 


pt | saveag S Se Workhouse. 
ions by Messrs. : ¢ 
architects, Kettering. Quantities a Paves of 
1 a 
Ocrosrr 24. — Winchester. — Scnoot.—The 
inchester Corporation invite tenders for — 


hool on ¢ rk Estate. 
pa ces er “ts this. issue for further par- 


ticulars. 
Ocrorer 26. — London.—. 
tions to the, —— come SS 
Mee ’ Pe soe ales NE Mr. 
F.. Finsbury-pave- 


ak ae % ey sa 
i Be’ "15, bers, 
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* Novemper 6.—Tunbridge W 

The Kent Sher gy = Hest vin Committee Pr sgy orn 

for new county school for girls. See Sear 

= in this issue for further 
—Corby.--Worxs.—For the work af at 


o Date. 
mi House, “tee, 
quan? Ting* a "Tovisg Soot, ACLB-A oe 


architect surveyor, 
Carlisle. 

No Darr. — Exmouth. — ALTERATIONS. ae 
alterations and new shop front in Exeter- 
Names to Mr. E. E. Ellis, Fnac Hows Exmouth. 

No Date. —- ‘Howser, en arc. 
Erection of extensions to aes stores oo 
stables at the Anchor Brewery. 
deposit of 21. 2s., from Messrs. Suatwell a & 
Havard. architects and surveyors, 202, Dock- 
street, Newport, Mon. 

No Dare.—Rochdale.—-Rooms, rtc.—Erection 
of porches, bathrooms, and ee st at 
Workhouse. Mr. R. Leach, Union Clerk, 
Union Offices, Townhead, Rochdale. 

No Dare. — Weybridge.—Insriture. —Erection 
of a technical institute. Drawings and con 
ditions of contract with the tee er Se. 
Jarvis & Richards, 10, Queen Anne’ s-gate, — 
minster, S.W. Quantities on deposit of 21, 2s 





ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Ocropern 11. — Camelford.—-WatTexworxs.—-For 
various works in connexion with the Water- 
works. Plans with Mr. T. T. Gilbart, Fore- 
street, Camelford. Specifications from Mr. H. 
Harris, Engineer, Wadebridge. Deposit of 

Ocroser 11.—Hammersmith..Fexcinc anp 
ates.—The Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for wrought-iron paygnmmen hase netag and gates for 
children’s playing ground ormholt Park. 
advertisement in this ‘as for further par- 
ticulars. 

Ocroser_ 11. — Stoke-upon-Trent.—-Heatine.— 
For installation of hot-water service and heating 
outs for the operating theatre at the Union 

orkhouse. Consulting engineers, Messrs. 
Edwards & Shaw, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

Ocrozer 13.--Bradninch.—Brmcewor«.—For 
building a new concrete sill, new concrete floor, 
and other general repairs at the Hele Bridge. 
Specification at the office of the Council, at the 
Castle, Exeter. Mr. H. Michelmore, Clerk of the 
Council, Castle, Exeter. 

Ocrozer 14.—Milford.—Warerworks.—Repair 
ing the Rathmullen Waterworks. Plans on 
specifications by Mr. J. J. 8. Barnhill, 
A.M Inst.C.E., Balltic- buildings, Foyle-street, 

mdonderry. 

No Date. — Tilbu — Heatinc.—For heating 
the ‘ Passmore wards” District —_ 
Hospital. ‘ios Peas the architect, Mr. 
ee A.R.I.B.A., 10, Duke-street, Kdelphe: 


THE BUILDER. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


vating and goo ir. G. 
faces. M84. 


Ocrozer 10.—EBxeter.— "Blgber an 
at the Weck Sree 
Summerlands. Specifications ftom the 
Mr. R. M. Challice, 14, . 
tur ieee zt 
of eon f the Mr. * 
Paleser, ja int. C78. How Town H - 
+ oe i = ings ete and at 
Thoresty, 


Rooke, & Barron, i rere n Ceasame 

Ocroser 11.— London. gig woman _—Supplyi 
and fixi wrought-iron boundary fencing 

ates for Children’s LE agree © eee at Wormholt 
ark, Hammersmith and f of 
tender and specification from rt. H. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith, W. 

Devonport.—Renova o.—For 

renovating th orkhouse. 
Specifications at the boson 5 

Ocroser 


14. — 
Pm es 
pairs, peat Doclie mall 


Mr. Ubaries 
Ocrosrr 18.—-Burnley.— Parerixo. 
ing exterior Si the Union Offices. Mr 


F t the x pe tary schools 

- e en 
ti t Bo h Office. y 
MH. a4 the ee ee. ee “sir 


Spa ono 

* OcTOBER —Stepney.—Parrtixe anp Re- 

Haag .—The Stepney ¥ foe yon bees ag 
exterior pain repairing works 4 

Workhouse. ne ee in this issue for 

further particulars. 





{OcToBER 6, IQI1, 


ROADS, ce -seabl AND WATER 
KS. 


Ocrosen 9. — — — Salt —~F 
Saten se, igs and {sveciication ‘teen 


H. Shaw, Minstcl 
of Si. 2s. ac, Counel, on dep 


—F 
ageing privaic Hea su : 
‘Baines Ago Meni oe 


ways ice, 18, 0, 155, Kirkstall sad Me ag non 


ia ~ F 
8 . Forms of tender fron 
= I neice County Surveyor, olka 
2. ~- Birkenhead 


works. Pl 
Goapttiies, trom " * snd pect spect 


h gineer and 
iit epee, a, “ br eye 
Ocroser 11.—Wembiey.—Roap.—For makir 
venue and  Linden-aveny 


ae Cecil BR. } 
embley 


eyor to the Council, Pubj 


Ww sue Plans, sections, and speci 
tion se and ques uantities from the Surveyo 
‘ a Pole Hill-road, Heswall. Deposit 
~— Drarmace.—F 

. stoneware pipes su 

water drain. —_ “~ . 7 seen, 


forms 2 bg rom M H. Flood, the Su 
Come. Ais Hichsirect, Hoddesdon, 
“Berosen. 19 19. «—Roap.—For m 
a eg eine ond, specification 
the Council Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, FS. 
tharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of 1. 
97, — Lichfield. — Sewens.—Constru 
pene) of , See, with disposal works. Drawin 
seen, 8 wo quantities, and form 
— oo Pe i. 3s., from Mr. W. 


mage 8 ny Banineer City Engineer 
Stowe street Lichfi 


Novemser 1. Lichfeld —- Sewerace—F 


stoneware, voor, My and steel pipe sewer 


Pp and drawings seen, ‘and specification fro 
Mr. T. J. Thomas, Town Engineer and Su 
veyor. Deposit of bi. 
OvemBeR 6.—Barnet.—Sewerice, erc.—Fi 
construction of sewers, engine-house, ¢ D 
ereien and drawings with Mr. W. ‘Pair 
C.E:, Parliament-mansions, _ Victo 
estminster. Quantities on deposit 


3s. 
Birdh Crag.—-Sroxe.—Supp 
Lr stone, © te tor road-making at % 
Nery Camp Oy arene Aagg haha 
on fr 
ineer, il, Bele Grove-terrace, Ne 





Public Appointment. 





Nature of Appointment. 





By whom Advertised. 





*LECTURER ox LAW or DILAPIDATNS., EASEMTS., Erc. | London C.0. .......c.ccccc0eece002 See advertisement in this issue 
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“NURSERY STOCK, SOUTH W 

*FREEHOLD BUILDING aS 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY, HARROW 

*PREEHOLD FACTORY P 


*FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, FULHAM. Botts 
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Sons 3.218 0 i ee scckinins 2,926 
Barnsley & Sons 3,218 0 H. Taylor ......... 
ii. Morgen 10 a. Terton vabess 2,926 
A. C. Hughes ...... 3,207 0 E. Crowder......... 2,877 
T. Johnson ...... § spain 2,851 
atest 30830 © worth®............ 3,840 

S&S. E. Cox & Co. 3,000 0 

CHIPSTEAD.—For pntione and additions to 
Rock House, Chipstead, for the Sevenoaks Board of 
BR A. Lowe £89 0 0 Bailey, Parkins, 

ee & oe #8 0 0 & tes ...... 2688 6 0 
Myall _. 765 © 0| J, Heath ......... @7 510 
R. Tong...... 730 0 0} North 

G. Basset ..... 745 0 0 Co... B01 0 
P. Banks... @7 0 O|W. J. y, 

C. Bentley ..... 64 0 6 wenoaks* ... 60 0 0 
A. Te uns eg 0 0} 





CREWKERNE. —For alterations and — at 
“‘Racedown,” Dorset, for Colonel B. Pinney. 
Mr. A. Blomfield Jackson, F.R.1.B.A., enthtinct, &, Won: 





square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. :— 
W. Caddy & Sons, Lyme Regis*.... «. £2,367 16 2 
FARNHAM.—For additions to the maternity ward, 
and construction of an iron emergency staircase, for 
the Guardians :— 
ies 6. ae fe W. J. Snuggs . oS 0 
Martin & Wells 1,275 0 Adams, Alton*... 1,081 15 
Crosby & Co....... 1,230 0 








FERRYHILL (Durham).—For seaithe of an Inde- 
t a Church at Dean Bank, Ferryhill 
J. R. Grossart, architect, Durham-road, Finden 
Hill, Sacriston :—- 


Salkeld... £745 10 0 | Thompson & Den- 
L. Rowe ............ 586 50 nison, Biland- 
T. Hilton 580 12 6 ford - street, 


Sutherland* ... £2580 10 0 





GUILDFORD —For the erection of motor factory 
No. 3 at Woodbridge, Guildford, for Messrs. Dennis 
Bros., Ltd. Messrs. Clemence ’ Moon, architects, 
Bank "House, Grildford :— 

W. Harbrow, South Bermondsey Station, 8.E.* £9,984 
[Twelve tenders received. } 


HAROLD WOOD.—For erection of new dormitory 
buildings at the Grange, for the West Ham Town 
Council :— 

Clemens Bros. £2,270 18 
Brown Bros. 2,207 0 


le W. Jerram £1,840 0 0 
8. E. Moss 2,000 0 


F. Willmott... 1,787 10 0 
| So 1,777 0 0 
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Myall&U 960 0 ° J. Ham- 
pson 1,8 0 
J. W. Maddi- | anki 1,706 0 0 
son on 1,874 0 0| A. H. Freya, 
Davey & Armi- | Bo uth end- 
CNB ieeis. ce . 1857 0 0! on-Bea® ...... 1,685 0 6 
H. J. Carter, 
O..is 1,840 0 0! 


HENDON, N.W.—For an extension of factory at 
Leatherville, Colindale-avenue, Hendon, N.W., for 
Messrs. A. Garatin & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Coleman & 
Holmes, exehstoete, 45 Rosemont-terrace, High-road, 
North Finchley, N 
¢ R. Price ...... au B57 | tm WR von isiseieicn £1,741 

P. Roberts & Co. 1796 | 
MoCormick & ~— 

Ltd... patties: * EF 





KINCRAIG.—For erection of a manse at Alvie, for 
the U.F. Church of Scotland. Mr. A. Cattanach, 
architect, Kincraig, Scotland :— 


Mason: J. 8, MacPherson, Kinguassie, 


ile: sascobsadkcinnscaipinbunieiucteamewaamaunc tem 2 
Joiner: D, Grant, Kingussie, N.B.. 348 11 
Plumber : W. nb Kingnssie, N. B. 8 5 
Slater: J. Rei ingussie, N.B.., % 15 
Plasterers: J. & W. ilapeiec Grantown- 

on-Spey... , 55 19 
Painter: K. ‘Chisholm, “Inverness .” 13810 
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Pee themes Canoe. Eeq., J.P. Messrs. E. 
Page & Lister architects, = 
W. Collard & Son .., £1,246 sepert Uae. xsi £1,119 
F. H. Saunders ...... 1,223) T. Jerrett............... 1,100 
Phillips, Clarke, & i eae ceckenn 1,100 
iiss Ghubcbisiens 1,210 & Westacott.. 1,100 
Leadbeter & Co....... 1,200 | 7. &S8on... 1,083 
RE NROF La H. J. Herbert & Co. toe 
Brownscomb: & Son 10 | 6 H, New- 
J. H. Williams ...... 1,139 2a 1,048 





J. Pike & Co.......... £5141 J. J. Lawrence ......... £382 
H. J. Carter, Ltd. 406 wn Bros. a. 365 
H. H, Carter ............ 395 | G. Brown, Grays*...... 355 





Wooster 4,450 R. Wilkins & Sons... 3,864 
Broad & Sons ......... 4,400 Walters & Son......... 3,837 
F, Chown ..........:6.. 4,330 G Downs & Son...... 3,650 
) ee OR 4,072 A. G. Heard........... . 3,583 
Marsh & Stone......... 4,080 & Son........ . 3,490 
G. A. & Sons. 3,999 T. Weeks, 

& J. Col eR 5 3,999 ~— vaeethinad “ean eae v8 
RS hia sicdeaiceones 3,984 T. C. Gl aapchaanes 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. ute. 





EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Telephone 2685 Wall, or write. 
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IRINGHAM — Yor ot erection of ¢ 
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C, A. Sadler |. 364 6 9 Sheringham 39) 9 , 
[Surveyor's eetimate, £390, 
ton Town J. H. Beckett, ART BA wae 
HH. ok & Co.... £8,550) Tompkinson & 
Silskas acccntestns 8,000! Bette a 
T. Godwin ............ 7,879 ey Langton® £73 





yWABRHAM.—Yor erection of boundary wal, 


ag ld si ees Ascomor gg Bros. £218 4; 
Stee is 90 | Ramon in.  * 


{Surveyor’s estimate, £200.] 











Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
suesieh hn 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent :— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
ven-street, Strand. 
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SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct from the Mina). 
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‘Drop Dry Glazing}: 





ECONOMICAL, EFFECTIVE. THE PERFECT SELF-SUSTAINING BAR. 


Copper & Zinc Roofing. 





The most Efficient and Economical System in ~ Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates Free on Application. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“COURTEOUS, LONDON.” 


F. BRABY & 
Chief Offices: 352.364, EUSTON 
Works: LONDON, ‘LIVERPOOL, 
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